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LETTERS, NOTES, AND NOTE-PAPER. 
T is astonishing to notice how plain all stationery has become. 
The word would seem to indicate stability, but there is nothing 

so little stationary as stationery. Not ten years ago every lady had 
her monogram and her crest on her paper, or a motto, or her in- 
itials in fac-simile put in one corner in a dash of red or blue or 
purple. Now she has to find something ragged-edged and plain if 
she wishes her note to be in the fashion. 

“Crests is my leading harticle, but I do deal in ’seutchems,” 
once said a cockney stationer in London; and it is a cause of 
great regret that the noble science of heraldry should be open to 
the ignorance of charlatans who arrange and blazon coats of arms 
at complete variance 
with personal his- 
tory and in violation 
of all precedent. 
Heraldic devices are 
the hall-marks of 
certain families ; 
many of them go 
back to the Cru- 
sades; but in the 
present day these 
ancient testimonials 
of honorable service 
and virtuous lives 
have been usurped 
and appropriated by 
ignorant and aspir- 
ing people, and sold 
over and over again 
by unscrupulous 
traders who minis- 
ter to bad taste. 
What right has Mr. 
Noakes to the arms 
of the Perey family ? 
And vet he often as- 
sumes them. Itisa 
very serious offence 
in the law, and heavi- 
ly punished, if a man 
infringes «a _ trade- 
mark. What right 
has he to infringe a 
heraldic device ? 

No doubt this has 
had its effect in driv- 
ing erests and ci- 
phers out of the let- 
ter-paper trade, and 
a wholesome plain- 
There 
can be no objection, 





ness reigns 


however, to a motto 
if well chosen, to an 
initial, or to a little 
crest if it is really 
But the 
postal-eard and the 
plain sheet of note- 
paper, the telegram, 
and the hurry-seurry 


one’s own. 





in which we live, may 
be said to have oblit- 
erated all one’s old- 
fashioned ideas of an 
“elegant note.” It 
used to be said that 
“orators wrote af 
fectedly, 
obscurely, poets flor- 
idly, learned men 
pedantically, and 
soldiers tolerably— 
when they could 
spell.” “No talent 
among men hath 
more scholars and 
fewer masters,” says 
another. But now- 
adays orators and 
ministers, 
and ladies, send a 
postal, and avoid as 
much as possible all 
the géne of writing 
letters. 

No; we must ad- 
mit that women still 
write letters, and 
many of them, and 
very pretty letters. 
The palm of good 
letter-writing has al- 
ways been awarded to the fair sex. Bulwer called woman “the 
genius of epistolary correspondence,” and in his fine, affected 
way went on to say that one saw the fair face bending over the 
paper. ‘Men always write better to a woman than to each other,” 
he says. ‘‘No doubt they conjure up, while writing, the loving, lis- 
tening face, the tender, pardoning heart, the ready tear of sym- 
pathy, and passionate confidences of heart and brain flow rapidly 
from the pen.” Bulwer lived, however, in the “ crow-quill age,” 
and was not above its nonsense himself. 

If he could see the busy woman, with her steel-pen in the per- 
petual fountain, scribbling off on ragged-edged, ugly paper a doz- 
en notes, or perhaps, even worse, writing a “ postal” with a pencil 
at a street corner, he would hardly call her the “ genius of epis- 


ministers 





soldiers 


Fias. 


1 AND 2.- 





tolary correspondence.” We lead a life so crowded with events 
that we have not time to record them for the benefit of country 
cousins. All we can do is to answer our dinner invitations proper- 
ly, and not to outrage good taste in our note-paper. 

Our industrious and persevering ancestors wrote under difficul- 
ties, with their parchment on their knees; and even within mod- 
ern memories the difficulty of folding a large sheet of paper, and 
affixing a seal to it so that the writing would not be spoiled, were 
accomplishments which our mothers were taught at school. In- 
deed, there are well-authenticated cases where a disposition of 
fortune was affected by tearing a sheet around the wafer, and 
a very good story of early New England life was to the effect that 
an Offer of marriage was misinterpreted from the same cause. The 





| egotism). But these general rules are of no avail. An epistolary 
style is as much the outcropping of individual character as is one’s 
| conversation, and cannot be taught. It should be clear, simple, 

and not careless. Handwriting has grown large and bold: the mi 
nute Italian hand seems to have passed out of date. Women par 
ticularly aim at a noble, broad, swee English hand. Thick 
paper and square envelops, plain white, solid and strong, with a 
wax seal—these are the best and most fashionable styles, although 











on the table of a fashionable lady may still be seen letter paper 
and envelops of the daintiest and tiniest siz 


», edged with gold 
| or silver, or a tint on the edge, and with seals in white wax. Ev- 
ery one of these fashions of the past has its supporters, except 
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| invention of the envelop was a most invaluable preventive to 
these accidents; but it is like the camel’s-hair shawl and the 
workmanship of Etruscan gold: as our tools have improved, our 
letter-writing has degenerated. These modern, neat, convenient 
envelops contain no such letters as were those of Madame de 
Sévigné, Miss Austen, Miss Gurney, Caroline Fox, and others. 

Addison says, “I desire my acquaintances when they write to 
me to say something which would make me wish myself with 
them, rather than make me compliments that they wished them- 
selves with me.” 


, 





The Germans say that the pronoun “ von” should always precede 
the pronoun “I” in a letter; that one should begin a letter, “ Your 
last letter, my dear friend,” etc. (being simply a protest against 





| the fancy-colored inks. They have all gone out, which is a pity, 
for there was a pre- 
paration of p rple 
ink, which did not 
£ thick n the 
inkstand, very much 
to be commended ; 


but no one must use 
it now. It is a very 
bad, unfashionable 
Noone 


| 
uses colored § inks 


proceeding 


nowadays but en- 
grossing clerks, 
The Er 


write innumerable 


glish ladies 


letters, ind very 
well. 





y avoid 
show and sn artness, 
ulthough a countess 
is apt to have a cor- 
onet on her note 
paper. 

M mnograms, if 
used at all, should be 
in the centre of the 
pape 


juite out of fashion 





, but they are 





what 





ionable as plainness, 
Deep red or other 
tinted paper is vul 
gar, and so is that 
very ; paper 
whic h is marbled 





In deference to 
the universal effort 
at time-saving, every 
lady who entertains 
much is sure to have 
engraved forms fo 
her dinner and bal 
Invitations, and shy 
has but to fill in the 
Yet, as al 


swers must be writ 


tod. te J, 


spaces, 


ten, it is well to cu 
tivate a proper style 


for t s purpose, 





All letters to 
of formal character 
should, as a rule, be 
written in ihe third 


© ora nce poe | 


person, and must be 
answered in the 
same way. This is 
a thing yery careful 
ly to be observed 
If you are asked to 
dinner informally, 
answer informally; 
if formally, answer 
formally. Let your 
note follow in styl 
exactly that of the 
invitation As, if 


Mrs. W right says 


“DEAR Mrs 
Brown, I nope vou 
will dine with me on 
Tuesday at seven 
Yelock, to meet the 
Rev. Mr. Jones 

‘Yours truly, 

“Mary Wrigur.” 
IPTION SEE SUPPLEMENT. ] 

—Mrs. Brown must 

answer: 
| “Dear Mrs. Witcut,—I will come with pleasure, and shall tx 
punctual, Yours truly, ELLEN Brown.” 
3ut if Mrs. Wright sends this invitation, “Mrs. Wright requests 
the pleasure of Mrs. Brown’s company at dinner on the 30th of 
March at seven o'clock,” Mrs. Brown must answer, “Mrs Brown 
accepts with pleasure the polite invitation of Mrs. Wright for the 
30th of March at seven o'clock.” 

Nothing is so difficult as to write a long letter in the third per- 
son. If one must do so, let him study those letters in The Life of 
the Prince Consort written by English statesmen to the Queen. It 
is not etiquette for any man, however lofty, to say “I” to the Queen, 
| Therefore the Duke of Wellington even wrote to her M ijesty, 
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“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents 
his humble congratulations,” ete. 

It is sometimes necessary for plain republicans 
to write a letter in the third person to inquire the 
character of a servant or to make an explanation. 
If one is aggrieved, the third person is better than 
the first. In the unhappy possibility of a quar- 
rel, one lady should address another as follows : 
“Mrs. Brown presents her compliments to Mrs. 
Wright, and begs to say to her that she considers 
Mrs. Wright’s conduct in interfering with her ar- 
rangements for the fancy fair as quite unneces- 
sury. Mrs, Brown will take the liberty of asking 
the advice of Mrs. Wright when she needs it,” ete. 

But no letter should contain the mistake of 
two persons, Begin in the third person or the 
first person, but adhere to it. One should be 
careful, in writing a letter, to avoid putting in 
the passing whim or temper of the moment. Re- 
member, if the letter is to cross the Atlantic, that 
one’s mood may have changed, and that the re- 
cipient of the letter will be exceedingly annoyed 
at what may seem, being written, far more im- 
portant than when it was penned. A letter ten 
days old has the value of history, and it should 
be carefully considered and worded with a refer- 
ence to that fact. And especially should there be 
no evil spirit in a letter—nothing that could hurt 
the feelings if the letter were read by others than 
the person to whom it is addressed. “ How of- 
ten do idle words betray the spirit within! They 
are the careless jailers who let the prisoner forth 
out of his secret dungeon. These words, if 
spoken, are forgotten, but if written, they re- 
main permanent witnesses. They have cost, if 
history be true, many a king his crown, many a 
woman her reputation, and many a lover his 
lady's hand.” 

We have not mentioned in the list of fashion- 
able note-paper that which may be called the em- 
blematical. The horseshoe, all the rage as an or- 
nament, has long been considered an emblem of 
good luck, especially by sailors. How long this 
superstition has prevailed it would be impossible 
to tell. It is by no means of recent origin. It 
is just now a favorite device for note-paper and 
envelops, and is stamped on paper and envelops 
in gold or red or purple. It is very pretty, and 
not inappropriate. 


“Its pages teem with what the children like in story, 
poem, and picture, and miscellaneous information of 
the best kind.”—Baptist Weekly. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 

“fEXMIME and I,” said Sir WALTER Scorrt, 

| “against any two.” This was the 
motto of a woman who had her living to 
make in California. She was qualified to 
teach in a school, to keep books, or to open 
a boarding-house. She decided to work on 
a farm. She bought her land on easy terms, 
paying a little money down. She planted 
it in part with peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
fig-trees, and grape-vines, all of which bear 
fruit in that climate the second year after 
setting out. The rest of the soil was de- 
voted to plums, which bear the third year; 
to apples, pears, and cherries, which require 
tive years; and to a general garden, which 
seemed to spring up magically in a night 
and overflow with plenty. 

This lady knew more about the differen- 
tial calculus than about ploughing, and was 
more at home with Cwsar’s Commentaries 
than with seedsmen’s catalogues. She was 
humble-minded too, aud would gladly have 
hired knowledge and experience, but they 
were not in the market. She had to take 
responsibilities, and pay the penalty of ig- 
norance in losses. But she had _ brains, 
pluck, and patience. She taught herself, 
and then she taught her helpers. 

The seasons were kind to the resolute 
woman, She met with no serious losses. 
She made small but steady gains. At the 
eud of four years she had paid for her land, 
and had proved that her well-kept orchards 














might be trusted to give her a net return 
of a hundred and fifty dollars an acre, some 
of the choicer plantations having yielded 
more. Much of the picking and most of 
the packing she had done with her own 
hands at first, being also overseer, odd man, 
errand-boy, and frequently general house- 
servant as well. But as the hired helpers 
improved she found herself relieved of many 
tasks, and in the future she sees time for 
books, visits, and travel. 

This pioneer was perhaps exceptionally 
equipped for the conquest of her world, 
having a certain sum of money at command, 
a well-trained mind, and habits of industry. 
But we have lately read the story of another 
fruit farmer that is simply heroic. This 
lady, cultivated, refined, and of a good so- 
cial stock, agreed to buy a rich estate of 
twenty acres for four thousand dollars. 
She had only thirteen hundred dollars, and 
gave a mortgage on the land at eight per 
cent. to secure the deficit. Then, having no 
other way of earning pringipal and interest, 
she took the place of cook in the village 
hotel near her ranch. It was by no means 
a way-side inn, whithercame poets and schol- 
ars to tell melodious tales, but a common 
tavern where work was hard and hateful. 
She planted her orchards when she bought 
her land, and at the end of a year of her or- 
deal, by “slow pan and gradual fire,” she 
found two-thirds of her trees dead, and the 
other third dying. Having no redress 
against the dishonest dealer who had sold 
them to her, she replaced them all with 
sound specimens, and went back into her 
bondage to earn their value over again. 
But the fourth year promised her a yield of 
three thousand dollars’ worth of fruit, with 
the farm nearly paid for. 

Many women in the West own wheat 
farms, ranches, and orchards. These are 
often small, and their proprietors have earn- 
ed them by hard work and much stinting. 
But once earned, no other investment pays 
so well under good management. Many 
more women get high wages as pickers, 
packers, and domestic “helps,” in regions 
where it is a joy to live out-of-doors, and 
there is health in the air. Governor AN- 
DREW’S much-ridiculed scheme of deporting 
to new countries the “ anxious and aimless” 
spinsters of Massachusetts seems, after all, 
to have been the thought of a statesman. 
There is still ample room and verge enough 
for hundreds of women who must work, but 
long to change their weary round of teach- 
ing, sewing, house-keeping, or who weary of 
climbing other people’s stairs. 

Even in our less generous section women 
might do a great deal of out-of-door work 
that is now left to blundering men and 
shirking boys. All the fruit-growing re- 
gions would gain by their employment in 
summer, Flower-gardening for profit, green- 
house culture, bee-keeping, poultry-raising, 
are especially their work, and these are all 
profitable businesses. We know of a city- 
bred woman living twenty-five miles from 
New York who paid off a heavy mortgage 
on her husband’s farm from the profits of a 
peach orchard in which that husband “ took 
no stock,” as he said, and which she was 
obliged to have planted and cultivated “on 
shares.” If she could have dug the trenches 
and held the plough herself, or hired the 
necessary labor, she would have done better 
still. We know a wife and daughter who, 
when the husband and father failed in busi- 
ness, decided to retain a small homestead in 
the country, and make their living off that, 
rather than come to town to swell the needy 
ranks of boarding-house keepers and music 
teachers. The place was mortgaged, bnt it 
lad an excellent garden and orchard. These 
two women, who had been presented at 
court and studied art in Europe, took entire 
charge of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, with 
a little help of ploughing and spading from 
a man hired by the day. They canned, pre- 
served, and pickled what they could not sell 
directly from the place. And these indus- 
tries, with the profits of the poultry-yard 
and beehives, give them a steady income 
of two thousand dollars. It is hard work, 
but it is healthful work, and they have kept 
a pleasant home with its refinements and 
privacy. 

Howevtr sordid may be our view of Na- 
ture, she is ready to receive our advances 
graciously. There is not only money in out- 
of-door employments for women, there is 
freshness of spirit and newness of purpose. 
Arden may be found (with a difference) in 
New Jersey or Indiana, “ and this, their life, 
exempt from public haunt, finds tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
LITERARY QUERULOUSNESS. 


T is a rather encouraging fact that women, 
who are reported to be naturally tearful and 
over-sensitive, have, on the whole, shown more 
equanimity than men as regards authorship. 
They seldom fill the newspapers with complaint 





as to the non-appreciation of this or that partic- 
ular work, or draw an indictment against a whole 
nation for not estimating them as highly as they 
set themselves, Actresses, or those who would 
fain be such, have done this; but their ease is a 
little different, and their terrible dependence on 
the immediate hand-clapping of their audiences 
may in part explain it. Such a tone of lamen- 
tation is not, I am sorry to say, very rare among 
men addicted to authorship, especially the young- 
er men and the minor authors ; but it is pleasant 
to know that it is not often practised by women. 
It will be a good thing if the constitution of their 
sex keeps them clear of this error, Alphonse 
Karr held that every woman who wrote for pub- 
lication did the world two wrongs: she increased 
the number of books, and diminished the number 
of women. It is something if, by being an author 
and still remaining a woman, she can diminish 
the number of literary complainers. 

The basis of all this weak habit of complaint is 
the assumption by the author of the pickpocket’s 
plea that the world owes him a living. Or if it 
be objected that there is at least no necessary 
dishonesty in the author’s life, his case may cer- 
tainly be likened to that of the Indian mentioned 
somewhere by Emerson, who went away wrathful 
because the family needed none of his baskets, 
and muttered, “ Do you mean to starve us?” No 
human being has a right to say to the world, “I 
have put a great deal of work into this article, 
and therefore you are bound to buy it, whether 
you want it or not.” The business of each person 
who wishes to make a living by work is to find 
out what the world wants, and supply that. If 
you say that the world needs to be educated, that 
is very true, but we cannot expect it to pay for 
its education at our hands; we must first con- 
vince it that we are the wiser. That takes time, 
patience, even abstemiousness, on the part of the 
teacher. The great inventor is often half starved 
before he satisfies the public that he ean do it 
good: why should the great poet expect to fare 
better? When the misanthrope in Coleridge’s 
poem complains that “ the good great man” rarely 
gets what he ought in this world, and that it is a 
rare thing 

“If any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains,” 
the poet points out to him that the very test of 
the good great man is that he should be able to 
forego these petty prizes; and Coleridge says : 

“For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting 

strain,” 
But it is so much easier for any unsuccessful lit- 
erary aspirant to pose as the good great man than 
to look truth in the face, that the canting strain 
is not yet ended. 

No one ean say that literature per se is not 
richly rewarded in America when a man happens 
to hit the taste of the public. A single writer of 
cheap stories in the last generation, “ Ned Bunt- 
line,” was reported to have made $60,000 by his 
books in a year; and the late John G. Saxe is 
said to have been paid $5000 a year for a poem 
a month. Grant-that neither of these writers 
represented the most valuable kind of literature, 
yet that is the very thing which the public has a 
right to decide for itself. If it errs, it is not a 
moral error, but a mental one, and to be reme- 
died only by improved education. If people pre- 
fer poor music to good, or Palmer’s statues to 
those of Michael Angelo, the remedy is not to 
denounce, but to convert them, one of the best 
methods being to give them the sight or hearing 
of something better. The way to supplant poor 
literature is simply to provide good literature— 
the very last method which some of the loudest 
complainants seem ready to apply. 

One reason why women are less disposed to 
share in this peevishness is, I suppose, that they 
write more generally from some moral motive, 
and less from the love of gain, or even of fame 
or art. Mrs. Stowe planning Uncle Tom’s death 
scene beside the communion-table in the little 
chureh at Brunswick, Helen Jackson shutting 
herself up in New York to write day and night 
on “ Ramona,” were not thinking of fame, but of 
a certain generous deed to be done. And even 
where the work is to be performed in the study 
of nature, or of society, or even in the domain of 
pure art,a moral quality may enter into it which 
keeps a person above petty and feverish com- 
plaints; and this moral quality is especially likely 
to be found in women. It is found also in the 
strongest and most permanent work done by men. 
There never was a better instance of it than in 
the case of Thoreau, carrying on his back up to 
his attic chamber the seven hundred unsold 
copies (out of nine hundred) of his first book ; 
and patiently adding in his diary that he should 
nevertheless take up his pen to record any new 
fact or thought with as much interest as ever. 
He had a certain work to do, after his own seem- 
ingly self-willed fashion, and he could not fore- 
see that after his death three separate memoirs 
of him would be written, and that the public 
would call for six posthumous volumes of the 
writings that had seemed to interest it so little. 
This it is to be manly; and tried by this stand- 
ard there is more true manliness in a great many 
women authors than in a good many men. Per- 
haps it is that women have a life-long training 
in the art of suffering uncomplainingly. 

If it be said that literary people must live, and 
that literature is a precarious means of support, 
the obvious reply would be that all means of 
income are precarious, aad literature no more 
so than the rest. Whatever employment one 
chooses, he must take the risk of failure in it. 
Many a lawyer has literally almost no clients; 
many a physician has hardly any patients; and 
why should a writer expect to be more secure? 
His possible prizes in money are not so great as 
the lawyer’s, probably, but they are greater than 
those of the physician or the clergyman; and 
the blanks are less, on the whole, than in either 
of these occupations. I have known men of all 
these professions who were absolutely unemploy- 





ed. A lawyer of unusual attainments, returning 


in middle life to the home of his youth, told me 
that for one year he had not a single client, great 
or small; he did not so much as draw a will or a 
deed. I have never known a decently equipped 
literary man or woman to be left thus hopeless- 
ly stranded: there was always something to be 
earned, even at a low price. Apparently the bit- 
terest of these complaints emanate from literary 
men in large cities who live face to face with the 
vast successes of the Stock Exchange, and can- 
not be satisfied so long as the nation does not 
furnish them with corresponding incomes. They 
do not recognize that perhaps it is poverty which 
has drawn out of them whatever approach to 
genius they have shown; and that, if they gained 
the millions which they seem to themselves to 
deserve, perhaps the genius might vanish, like the 
song of a canary which is fed too well. 


T. W. 3k. 





SCHOOL SAVINGS-BANKS— 
WHAT THEY ARE. 


I\UE importance of teaching children to save, 

not so much for the amounts hoarded as for 
the educational value of the weekly lesson, bas 
for many years been recognized with more or 
less earnestness by the managers of charitable 
and mission schools. In most of our cities vari- 
ous simple and practical methods have been used, 
in connection with voluntary school work, to help 
the waifs of our population to acquire habits of 
thrift; butit is a rather curious fact that the first 
public school (Third Ward Grammar-School of 
Long Island City, New York) in the United States 
to adopt as part of its weekly drill the savings- 
bank plan only did so in 1885, and that during 
1886 but six other public schools followed suit. 
Now, however, many School Boards are moving in 
that direction, and there seems no reason to doubt 
that during this year more than one hundred 
schools will have introduced the plan into their 
curriculum, 

Such an absolutely new departure in the edu- 
cation of American children must interest all 
mothers, and it behooves them clearly to under- 
stand what school banks are, the drift of their 
teaching, and its effect on character, 

Fortunately school banks are no experiment, 
although a novel addition to the public-school 
system of the United States; therefore those who 
advocate their general adoption in this country 
can support the demand by pointing to the expe- 
rience of a great nation, France. The economic 
training of the French people was proved to the 
admiration of the civilized world in 1870, after 
the Franco-Prussian war, when the war indemni- 
ty was subscribed several times over, mainly by 
the bourgeoisie and peasantry, and this stupen- 
dous act of patriotic thrift M. Gambetta said was 
largely due to the industrious and saving charac- 
ter of the French women ; therefore any national 
teaching in economy adopted by France must 
claim our serious investigation. 

Until this year no special book or treatise on 
school savings-banks was published in English, 
and except in government reports little informa- 
tion was available in any language; but Miss 
Agnes Lambert, of London, has just published a 
small School Bank Manual, and Mr. J. H. Thiry, 
of Long Island City, has issued a History of the 
Penny School Savings- Banks of the Public Schools 
of Long Island City, New York. Timely as such 
directions are for educators and School Boards, 
reports and pamphlets do not tempt the general 
reader, who is almost always a busy, often tired, 
man or woman ; 80 we propose, for the benefit of 
all Bazar readers interested in children, to state 
briefly what school banks are, and why they are 
valuable helps to national education. 

The modus operandi of a school bank is as fol- 
lows: Having arranged with some savings-bank 
to receive deposits, the principal of a school gives 
notice to the several classes that every Monday 
morning their teacher, when calling the roll, will 
receive their small savings (from one cent up to 
fifty cents). On making the first deposit, a pupil 
is given a card with his or her name, date, and 
amount deposited, receipted by the teacher ; this 
card the pupil keeps, presenting it every time a 
deposit is made, the card having dates for the 
whole school year. 
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After the first few collections, when, like any 
other new drill, children are awkward, “ fifteen 
minutes is sufficient to receive the savings of a 
class of fifty.” The teacher appoints some bright 
pupil “ collector,” who takes the card and money 
from each child and hands it to the teacher, who 
counts the money, receipts the card, and returns 
it to the scholar. The ordinary roll-book serves 
as arecord book. For instance, a name is called— 
“Jane Smith.” She makes answer, “Three cents.” 
aud three cents is entered in the savings column 
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opposite Jane Smith’s name. If nothing has been 
saved, a cross so indicates, and merely “‘ attend- 
ance” is marked. The principal, who is the de 
Sacto treasurer, requires a special book for names 
of depositors and amounts saved, as the savings 
of all classes are handed to him, and he sends 
them each day to the savings-bank, getting a re- 
ceipt for the whole amount. When a pupil has 
saved twenty-five cents (or any other sum agreed 
on) he is given a bank-book, and becomes a reg- 
ular contributor—although interest is rarely paid 
on very small sums—and until he receives a book 
his name does not go on the journal of the sav- 
ings-bank, but his savings are kept to the credit 
of the principal in what is called a “ general 
fund.” These pupil bank-books, kept by the 
principal, are sent to the bank monthly to be 
balanced. They can be taken home at regular 
dates to be shown to parents; and during vaca. 
tion, or when a pupil leaves, he receives his book 
Money can be drawn out at any time, with the 
consent of parents or guardians, by procuring the 
principal’s signature After leaving school per- 
manently a scholar can still continue to use the 
school bank-book for other savings, 

This simple plan, in successful operation in 
several American schools, differs slightly in some 
of its details from that used in Europe ; but it has 
been carefully worked out to suit our own school 
system, can be modified by any intelligent set of 
teachers or school directors to meet local views 
and needs, and fulfils the essential requisite of a 
school bank—that it should form part of the 
school course, 

On January 1, 1887, seven schools in the United 
States had “ adopted” school savings-banks, six 
of these being in or near Long Island City, and 
one in McCook, Nebraska. What had they add- 
ed to their curriculum? Strictly an object lesson 
in thrift, industry, self-denial—a practical lesson 
which, without pushing any theoretical mstruction 
out of its way, can do more to undermine the dan 
gerous communistic spirit of the age than any 
amount of mere book-learning, 

A woman is principal of the first American 
school with a school bank, and out of 450 schol- 
ars 403 are depositors, having saved from March, 
1885, to January, 1887, $2382+ of this amount 
$602 was withdrawn for use, and $1780 remained 
“due depositors,” an average of $4 16 per child, 

Before passing to our second point—the educa- 
tional value of school banks—a few facts in con- 
nection with their encouragement and growth in 
Europe may meet and answer in advance objec- 
tions which will occur to many to whom the ques- 
tion of juvenile thrift is new and objectionable. 

France, the only country with a national system 
of school banks, between 1874 and 1886 estab- 
lished 24,000 of these banks, with nearly half a 
million of depositors, whose savings aggregated a 
trifle less than 12,000,000 frances, or about 
$2,400,000 

Spurred by this marvellous example, the edu- 
cators of other nations turned their attention to 
school banks. Italy has 3496, Hungary 700, and 
various Belgian cities have adopted them with 
Great Britain, with 19,000 elementary 
schools, teaching 4,000,000 children, has only 
2000 school banks, but their unprecedented sue- 
cess in towns like Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Manchester shows that where school boards and 
teachers understand the matter their growth is 
certain. In 1885 the Board schools of Liverpool 
had 74 banks, numbering 10,000 depositors, who 
that year deposited $20,000, drew out $15,000, 
and left $5000 in the Liverpool Savings-Bank. 
In that same year English educators showed their 
estimate of school banks in a circular for instruc- 
tion of the Education Department, addressed to 
school inspectors, where it was expressly stated 
that where circumstances permit, a school must 
have a savings- bank if 1t desires the aid granted to 
schools that are reported as “excellent.” 

It has been well said that school banks are to 
the lesson in thrift what pen, ink, and paper are 
to the lesson in writing, and although much 
abuse has been heaped on our over-education of 
the masses, few would seriously curtail the facili 
ty with which every child born on American soil 
can learn to read and write. When the equal 
value of the other lesson is understood, we will 
be no less reluctant to deprive our children, the 
men and women who are to complete any good 
works begun by us, of instruction in that high 
human office, economy, said by Emerson to be “a 
sacrament when its aim is grand.” 

CaruErine BaLpwIn, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 


HE designs fashionable for young ladies’ 

dresses are modified for those of older la- 
dies, and richer materials are used. For the thin 
figures of middle-aged women or of small old la- 
dies are basques tastefully made with a full plas- 
tron, rounded in U shape, and a revers collar 
lapped to the left side below the bust and but- 
toned there, or with a longer shirred vest ending 
in a pointed girdle with revers down each side, 
or else the basque is gathered on the shoulders, 
and opens over a plain vest, or is crossed in sur- 
plice fashion to the left side. If the waist is too 
long, it is shortened apparently by a blouse front 
and belt, or by a draped vest in lapped diagonal 
folds, with revers only at the top, or else the 
broad Continental vest is used, with its double 
points below, from which the dress goods is 
curved away. If the waist is too short, a narrow 
vest is inserted smoothly or in narrow folds, and 
there are revers turned back on each side, and 
tapering to a point below the natural line of the 
waist. Plain basques cut in the severe styles 
used by tailors are chosen for the full figures of 
large women, and are trimmed with flat braid in- 
laid, or with lengthwise rows of galloon, or long 
folds, or with smooth vests. The polonaises re- 








vived this season are also becoming to stout 
figures, and when made to fit quite plain over 
the hips may be variously draped below to suit 
the needs of both stout and slender figures. 


SKIRTS AND DRAPERY. 


Full straight skirts in wide pleats and long 
ample draperies are most liked both for the plain 
and the stately dresses of mature women. Their 
rich silks are made with panel-like box pleats 
down the front and sides, with finer pleats be- 
tween, or trimmings of embroidery or jabots of 
lace, while the back drapery is of straight 
breadths caught up slightly in the middle at the 
top to give the appearance of two points, or else 
falling over in burnoose folds from the top. Or, 
if crosswise drapery is needed in front, it is given 
in a long wrinkled apron that may be pointed 
directly in the middle, or else it is in slender 
curves toward the right side, while a short curved 
panier 1s on the left. Cashmere dresses are made 
with a polonaise that opens over a plain skirt of 
watered silk without trimming at the foot, but 
having, perhaps, some pleats in front, or on the 
side that is left most uncovered, and ornament- 
ed there by buttons in two rows, with loops, or by 
bands of beaded galloon. Long straight full 
breadths, not bunched up across the top, and 
forming the entire back of the skirt, are liked 
best with basque waists and also for polonaises. 
For combination skirts the material of the lower 
skirt is laid in thick pleats down the middle of 
the back, and that of the over-dress is in slender 
wings on each side of these pleats, and in a point- 
ed or rounded apron that may fall on a plain 
skirt front, or on wide side pleats. Front panels 
of contrasting material are liked for handsome 
dresses, and the side panel is still seen, usually 
on the left side, with front drapery next, curving 
up to the left hip, 


APPROPRIATE COLORS, 


Handsome black dresses are preferred by most 
ladies of age, and also the mixtures of black and 
white that are now so fashionable for young and 
old alike. But many ladies have wearied of the 
monotony of black, and find relief in dresses of 
the prevailing shades of gray-blue, mauve, chest- 
nut brown, heliotrope that has not the coldest 
purple shades, rich pansy-colors, Suéde, and the 
fashionable dahlia, as the reddish heliotrope tints 
are called. Navy blue, when not too purple, is 
well worn by those with gray hair, and pale blue 
ribbons on lace caps are especially becoming to 
these silver blondes. Gray dresses are not be- 
coming to gray-haired women unless they have 
high color in lips and cheeks to relieve the mono- 
tone, the stylish dark green shades are reserved 
for those whose hair and complexion retain the 
hues of youth, while touches of red can be added 
to the toilettes of brunettes of any age, 


WOOLLEN SUITS, 


For plain dresses that may be worn in the 
house or street at this season of the year elderly 
ladies select Cheviots, beiges, serge, striped mo- 
hairs, or the dark mixtures of brown, blue, gray, 
or black with white wool, and have them made 
with a plain basque, apron drapery, and skirt 
laid in broad side pleats, using stitched edges or 
a braid finish without other trimming. These 
serve also for travelling dresses and for cool days 
in the summer, A coat of the same material 
may be added for slight women, or there may 
be a black or gray diagonal jacket that can be 
used with other dresses; for larger women a 
mantle in visite shape with square sleeves is 
made of the dress goods, and trimmed with rows 
of wide mohair braid, or of galloon in length- 
wise bands, 


HOUSE AND CHURCH DRESSES. 


For house dresses and for church and visiting 
toilettes the soft fine cashmeres are used with 
skirts of striped gros grain or plain gros grain, 
or else of watered silk. The nicest qualities of 
cashmere in fine close twills are selected for these 
dresses, and when black is used, Henrietta cloth 
is preferred. There are also India camel’s-hair 
stuffs of beautiful quality for such dresses, but 
these are entirely without lustre, and their dull 
blackness is not becoming to dark women unless 
relieved by jet trimmings or by glossy silks; sat- 
ins are not now used in combinations with wool 
goods. Dark blue wool and silk combination 
dresses have a vest of blue surah, with revers and 
skirt of watered silk; or there may be a Suéde- 
colored vest with blue velvet revers, and the en- 
tire dress otherwise may be of blue wool, either 
cashmere, camel’s-hair, or serge. If striped silk 
is preferred, it is the caprice at present to choose 
double stripes or irregular fine lines making up 
wide stripes, as these are thought more effec- 
tive than hair lines when combined with plain 
goods; there are white or primrose stripes on 
blue silk, gray stripes on heliotrope, white on 
gray, and écruon brown. Polonaises, as we have 
already said, are liked for these toilettes, and 
they may be completed when a wrap is needed by 
any handsome mantle of black repped silk com- 
bined with beaded net and lace. 


BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


The “best black silk dress” for elderly ladies, 
about which correspondents have asked informa- 
tion, is of the repped silks, faille francaise, or of 
Bengaline, if the dress is to be worn at all seasons ; 
but if meant for summer use only, silk surah is 
chosen. The basque is laid in fan pleats at the 
back, while the front is turned back in revers at 
the top, reaching only to the bust for slender fig- 
ures, but to the waist line or lower for those 
who are broader. ‘The space inside these revers 
may be left quite plain, but for more dressy old 
ladies there may be two or three plastrons used 
there to vary the toilette—one of pleated white 
China crape, or of gathered point d’esprit net, or 
of black gauze, or a colored silk vest may be 
made of lavender, Suéde, or other becoming shade. 











The greater number of elderly ladies, however, pre- 
fer this basque all black, using their own reai lace 
of fine black Chantilly in a jabot down each side 
of the buttons, with some pendent drops of jet 
amid the lace, or else with jet in the collar and 
the small cuffs of the coat sleeves; a lace shawl 
is then draped across the front, or pointed toward 
the right side, with the left side laid in pleats of 
the silk, or else trimmed with a lace jabot, or 
with lengthwise rows of the lace set on with 
bands of moiré ribbon between. For plainer 
tastes the black silk skirt is laid in three wide 
box pleats on the front and sides, separated by 
small pleats, and these may be left plain, or else 
a little jet or lace or bands of watered ribbon 
can be set on the wide panel pleats; the drapery 
is then confined to the back, and is in two wing- 
like points, or swings in shawl shapes, or is in 
straight wide pleats dropping over at the top in 
short Arab folds. There should be no looping 
to these back draperies, nor puffs across the tour- 
nure that require to be adjusted after the wearer 
has been sitting. Long straight effects should be 
sought, made full enough to avoid all appearance 
of scantiness, and falling into soft folds in any 
position. A foot-pleating may be added to the 
foundation skirt, but is not visible outside; a 
pinked black silk balayeuse pleating inside the 
facing gives a neat finish. If front drapery is 
required by slight figures, it may be in short 
curves across the hips, or else there may be a 
long pleated fan apron, with the pleats well de- 
fined down the middle, and the sides curving up 
to the hips; such aprons are again edged with 
lace put on in slight gathers under a hem, without 
any heading. Folds of silk muslin or of canvas 
are the lingerie for these dresses. 

Satins and brocades, which are not now gener- 
ally used, are still in favor for trained dresses for 
elderly ladies. Worth uses special brocades of 
black, steel gray, golden brown, or gray-blue for 
these stately gowns, with very large designs of 
flower branches, each branch more than half a 
yard long, or else of large oval links, or of great 
fern leaves of satin sunk in repped silk surfaces 
of the same shade. 


GRENADINE, SURAH, AND LACE, 


For summer dresses silk grenadines are used, 
partly plain, partly striped, with moiré or Benga- 
line or lace-like stripes, For stout figures the 
stripes are used for the waist and drapery over 
plain grenadine skirts, but for slender women the 
stripes are confined to the skirt, and to trimming 
the front of the basque. Surah silks, foulards, 
and India silks are similar combinations of plain 
and striped goods; these are also made in polo- 
naises that are smooth over the hips, with long 
full draperies. Rows of gros grain feather-edged 
ribbons are used on these silk dresses, while 
moiré and striped gauze ribbons are on the gren- 
adines. The most dressy toilettes for all seasons 
are of black jace over moiré, the draperies made 
of rows of insertion and moiré, or else plain black 
Brussels net, or the dotted point d’esprit ; for the 
latter, satin may be used underneath. 


COTTON DRESSES. 


For midsummer house dresses the Scotch ging- 
hams in stripes and plaids are used in clear 
white, with blue, black, or brown bars, or in the 
heliotrope tints that recall the purple wash dress- 
es of longago. Percales and satteens are in sim- 
ilar colors, and are made up like stuff dresses, as 
they are not trusted to the home laundress; a 
movable collar and cuffs of velvet may be added. 
Striped lawns and mulis that may be washed 
often are made with a belted waist, full gathered 
skirt, and apron drapery, with a finish of embroid- 
ery at the neck and sleeves. 


BONNETS. 


Cottage-shaped bonnets of smooth Milan or of 
lace-like straw are made for elderly ladies ; the:e 
are similar to the more youthful shapes, but with 
longer crowns for hair that is worn low. The 
large poke-shaped bonnet are now little used. 
Some loops and ends of gros grain ribbon set in 
pleated fans of black lace are favorite trimmings 
for straw bonnets. Dress bonnets are of black 
lace with white flowers, or with clusters of orchids, 
fleurs-de-lis, sweet peas, or bunches of foliage for 
their trimming. Shirred point d’esprit bonnets 
for stylish elderly women have bunches of lilacs 
or of hyacinths or of yellow blossoms. The strings 
are of lace, with a made bow of the lace or of 
point d’esprit in fine pleats. Real lace veils with 
borders are being revived for lace bonnets. 


CAPS AND COIFFURES. 


Caps are little used as long as there is a good 
head of hair; for morning there are round-crown 
caps of mull with Oriental lace in two scantily 
gathered rews lying flat on the head. For dress 
caps point d’Alencon or other white lace is made 


up with fine net and gros grain ribbon oops of | 


becoming color, such as pale blue, old-rose, mauve, 
or Pompeiian red. Black lace caps are little used. 
White tulle caps for very old ladies are in point- 
ed Fanchon shapes, and there are large-crowned 
caps of net made to cover all the back of the 
head. Gray hair is elaborately dressed with high 
soft loops or with low braided coils, while the 
front is arranged in a Pompadour .roll, or with 
parted tresses waved low on the forehead, or with 
one tress thrown back and the others curled for- 
ward. The three puffs on the side are still liked 
for venerable faces, the back hair being braided 
in loops or in a coil. The French twist, and the 
waved back hair carried up from the nape of the 
neck and arranged in soft loops, with short fringe 
curled under on the forehead, are worn by those 
to whom they are becoming. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty ; Miss Switzer; Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBix, & Co. ; James McCrrery & Co. ; Lorp 
& Taytor; Le Bouritiier Bros.; and AITKEN, 
Son, & Co. 














PERSONATL, 

Mrs. CLEVELAND does not remove her gloves 
at dinner. This custom, which she has estab- 
lished, is rigidly adhered to by society. 

—Miss Exizasetu Peasopy, of Boston, the 
philanthropist and philosopher, is new over 
eighty, and is as actively interested as ever in 
kindergartens and the Summer Sehool at Con- 
eord. 

—Among the Grant relics which are now on 
exhibition in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton is an invitation eard to a ball given in San 
Francisco in honor of General Grant. It is en- 
graved on solid gold, and was enclosed in a sil- 
ver envelop with the address engraved upon it. 

—Several years ago a California woman came 
into possession of two good ranches and a band 
of cattle and horses, Since then she has man 
aged and personally superintended the care of 
her stock so successfully that she now values 
her property at $10,000. 

—A Dakota woman, who wanted a fur cloak, 
trapped mink, tanned the skins, and sent them 
to St. Paul, Minnesota. These have been made 
into a handsome cloak, for which she has been 
offered $125. 

—Miss LILLIAN TAYLOR, daughter of the late 
BaYanb TaYLon, who is an artist, and has mark 
ed literary tastes, is engage 
German physician 

Mrs. LANGTRY lives in her ear during her 
professional tours. As she dislikes travelling 
exceedingly, toward the end of the se 
becomes very nervous, and is finally unable to 
sleep, eat, or read. Her New York home is to 
her a haven of rest during the few weeks that 
she can occupy it 

—ALMA-TADEMA has on exhibition at the Gros- 
venor Gallery, in London, a portrait of Mrs. F 
D. MILLET, wile of the 
artist. 

—Buyers of foreign paintings are now very 
particular to secure documentary evidence of 
their genuineness. For this reason, while the 
necessary papers are being procured abroad, Mrs 
Kate CHAseé Sprague has been delayed in dis- 
posing of a noted picture by Ripera. 

—At the pink dinner recently given by Mrs. 
Wauirneéy in Washington all the guests were 
unmarried people, and the young ladies wore 
pink and white tulle or lace toilettes. 

CATE GREATOREX, an American, who 
is to reside in Paris for some time, bh 
the Salon w@large water-color which I 

of very highly. A large still-life by this artist 
received *“‘houorable mention” in the Salon of 
1886. 

—The names of twenty American women ap- 
pear in the list of artists whose works are now 
on exhibition at the Paris Salon. 

—Mr. G. F. BouGHTON has contributed a small 
picture called ** The Cronies” to the Grosvenor 
Gallery, in London. This is a reminiscence in 
color of a black and white drawing which ap- 
peared originally in HARPER’s MAGAZINE as an 
illustration to this artist’s ‘‘Mére Venus,” and 
is an order from an American buyer 

—The estate of the late ALEXANDER MitcH- 
ELL, of Milwaukee, is believed to be worth from 
$15,000,000 to $25,000,000 

Mr. LINCOLN, who was seldom too busy to 
listen to a good story, used to admit that but for 
the relaxation guined in this way he could not 
have stood the great strain to which he was sub- 
jected. 

—Mr. GeorGe I. Seney, of Brooklyn, has sent 
an artist to Athens, Georgia, to paint a portrait 
of the colored cook *‘ Dots,” who officiates in 
the Lucy Cobb Institute. Mr. Seney has lately 
given $10,000 to this institution. 

—The two famous pictures —“ Friedland— 
1807,” by Merssonier, and “The Defence of 
Champigny,” by DétatLLe—which have been 
given to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in this 
city by Judge Hivron, are valued at more than 
$100,000. These, with Rosa Bonueur’s “ Horse 
Fair,”’ presented by Mr. C. VANDERBILT, make 
the Museum the possessor of three of the most 
noted paintings by modern artists. 

—The beautiful wife of ex-Mayor HarrRIson, 
of Chicago, who died suddenly April 30, was but 
thirty years old. As MARGUERITE STEARNS she 
was well known in Chicago, having been born 
in that city, of which her father has been a 
prominent resident for forty years. 

—Queen KAPIOLANT, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
suffered from homesickness ou her voyage, but 
she took great delight in visiting the objects of 
interest in San Francisco. 
of age. 

—Miss Rose E.izaBetu CLEVELAND will next 

autumn become associunted with Mrs. SYLvanus 
{PED in the management of the latter’s school 
for young ladies ; but her friends do not expect 
that this event signifies her intention of aban 
doning her work as an author. 

—Mrs. NorMan Wuire, of this city, has found- 
ed an annual prize of $50 for proficiency in archi 
tecture at Princeton College, in memory of her 
late son, Mr. F. B. Warre, who was a member 
of the class of 85. 

—Mr. Jonas G. CLanrk, of Worcester, Massa- 
echusetts, gives $2,000,000 to found the Clark 
University in that city, and arranges to have the 
buildings ready on the first Monday in October, 
Lsss 

—Mr. Jerrerson Davis writes to a friend that 
true friendship is always founded on true worth, 
and that « quaint old Mississippian used to say, 
“IT think my friends are just as good as any oth- 
er people's friends.”’ 

—Pope Leo XILL. expresses his inability suffi- 
ciently to praise the prelates of the United States, 
who at the Plenary Council of Baltimore with 
weightiest words condemned intemperance as 
“a perpetual incentive to sin and a fruitful root 
of all evils, bringing the families of the intem 
perate into the direst ruin, and drawing num 
berless souls down to everlasting perdition.”’ 

—Senator Stanrorp, of California, has given 
to his brother, Jostan STanForpD, the Hamburg 
Warm Springs property in Alameda County, 
directly across the bay from San Francisco. The 
estate was once a favorite health resort, and is 
valued at $250,000. ‘The deed stated that it was 
transferred for “‘ love and affection.” 

—At the last meeting of the Chicago Friday 
Club, held at the residence of United States 
Senator FARWELL, a paper on “ Some of the Ten- 
dencies of Modern Culture’? was read by Mrs. 
Porrer PaLMER, who was dressed in a toilette 
of copper-colored velvet, with gloves and bonnet 
to match. Her only jewel was a pansy consist- 
ing ofa large diamond set in petals of sapphires, 
placed in her bounet bow. 
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Crochet Purse. 

Tus purse is worked in crochet in an open shell pattern 
with peacock blue silk. The ends are finished with knotted 
fringe, and two rings wound with the silk serve for fastening. 
To begin the work make a chain of 84 stitches, and join the 


Fie. 1.—DESIGN FOR COUNTERPANE 
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BROIDERY FOR COUNTERPANE, Fie. 1. 
Fuuy Size. 


Ist round.—14 times by turns 7 


double crochet on the next 3d stitch and 1 single crochet 


2d round.—4 slip stitches on the 
ast round, * 2 chain, 1 double on 
but keep the upper loops of it open, 
the next 7 double, working off the 
upper loops of it together with 
those of the preceding double, 2 
chain, a single on the following 2d 
stitch; repeat from * 13 times, 
but bring the last double and the 
last single in the round on the 2d 
and 4th of the 4 slip at the begin- 
ning. 8d round.—Work 7 double 
crochet on every one of the stitch- 
es with which 2 separate double in 
the last round are worked off to- 
gether, and a single on the middle 
one of every 7 double in the round 
before the last, working around 
the single above in the last round. 
From the 4th to the 26th rounds 
work by turns as in the 2d and 3d. 
From the 27th, to form the slit, 
work to and froas follows: 4 chain, 
of which the first 3 are considered 
as a double, then by turns a double 
on the following 2d stitch and a 
chain; close with a double on the 
following 2d stitch. 28th round. 
Turn, 4 chain, the first 3 considered 
as a double, then by turns a double 
around the chain between the next 
2 double and 1 chain. 29th-46th 
rounds. Work as in the last round, 
and after these add 26 rounds lik 
the first 26. Now fold the purse 
so that the slit will extend along 
the middle of the upper side, and 
then close the ends by working 
through both edges a chain and a 
single on the next 2d stitch. Into 
each chain stitch across the ends 
knot a strand of 4 threads six inch- 
es long, and below the edge divide 
the strands and knot them again. 





Counterpane.—Embroidery 
and Antique Lace. 
Figs. 1--3. 

Tue counterpane of which an il- 
lustration is given is composed of 
squares and oblongs of embroidery 
connected by bands of antique 
(filet guipure) lace insertion, and 
surrounded with an edging of lace 
to match. The ground for the em- 
broidery is cream white linen, not 
very fine in texture, with well-de- 
fined threads. The work is exe- 
cuted in terra-cotta red working 
thread and glazed white linen 
thread. The fragments given in 
Figs. 2 and 3 show the details in 
full size. All the outlines are de- 
fined by a double thread of the col- 
or, the two threads being laid side 
by side and fastened down with 
small couching stitches of the same 
cotton, placed regularly about a 
quarter of an inch apart. The 
veining and marking in the flowers 
and leaves and the open filling in 
various parts of the design are 
worked in the same red and white 
in a variety of stitches—long stitch, 
chain stitch, button-hole, and fish- 
bone or feather stitching, all work- 
ed in a large bold manner. The 
edges of the linen are bordered 
with a narrow drawn-thread space, 
and hem-stitched. The lace has a 
square-meshed ground netted with 
flax thread. The meshes are quite 
large, being worked over a round 
filet-rod an inch in circumference. 
The pattern is darned in with the 
same cream linen thread with which 
the ground is netted; the figures 
are outlined with a double thread 
of terra-cotta, and the ground 
crossed with wound bars of the 
same, with a small wheel worked 
where the bars intersect. The 
lace around the edge is vandyked 
and button-holed in red. A hem- 
stitched hem of linen is set between 
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the insertion and edging. The lace is set off by a lining of the 
color in the work with which the counterpane is backed. 


Decorated Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 384. 

Tur wicker-work of this basket is stained brown and touched 
up with gilding. The front is ornamented with an applied flat 
panel'of olive felt, on which is a spray of Kensington embroidery 
in colored filoselle, chenille, and tinsel threads. The edges of the 
felt are pinked. Large pompon tassels are fastened at the cor- 
ners and tied with chenille cord at the sides. 


Crochet Fruit or Vegetable Net. 


See illustration on page 385, 


Tus net is worked in crochet with macramé twine in two colors, 
partly in ordinary crochet and partly in gimp or hair-pin crochet. 
The top is attached to a wire frame, which consists of a semicir- 
cnlar hoop for the back, seven inches and a half high at its high- 
est part, with the ends connected by a bar ten inches and a half 


Fig. 1.—Movssetine pe Laine Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


long, and to this is hooked a hoop that projects outward for the 
front. Connecting the hoop at the back with that at the front to 
keep the top open is a bar ten inches long, closely wound with 
macramé cord. For the body of the bag four rows of gimp cro- 
chet are worked. The details of gimp crochet were illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. XIX. The bands in this ease are worked upon 
a three-tined wooden fork four inches wide, with the middle tine 
half an inch wide and removed half an inch more from one side 
than from the other. For each row of gimp begin by forming a 
loop with a comparatively fine crochet-needle. Hold the fork, the 
closed end turned upward, between the thumb and forefinger, put 
the cord around the right-hand more widely separated tines from 
in front, and then as for crochet or knitting around the forefinger 
of the left hand. Put the needle through the loop, pull another 
loop through it, turn the fork from right to left, bringing the cord 
over the tine now on the right; * work a single crochet around 
the upper bight of the loop on the other tines, turn the fork from 
right to left, work a single around the upper bight on the single 
tine, turn the fork from right to left; repeat from + (103 times 
in the model). The loops on one side of the gimp will be as long 








again as those on the other; join the ends, and connect the long 
loops of every two rows of gimp in the following manner: draw 
the first 4 loops of one through the first 4 loops, taken together, 
of the second, * the following 4 loops of the second through 
those 4 loops of the first which were already drawn through 4 loops, 
then the following 4 loops of the first through the 4 loops of the 
second which were already drawn through 4 loops of the first; 
repeat from *. After joining each two of the four gimps by the 
long loops, then join the two pairs by the short loops in the same 
manner, but by 2 loops instead of 4. Along the lower edge, for 
the bottom of the net, work as follows with red: 1st row.—By 
turns catch 2 loops together with a single crochet, and make 1 
chain; close with a slip stitch on the first single. 2d row.—By 
turns 9 chain and a single on the following 6th stitch, 16 times. 
3d row.—11 single round every 9 chain, but work the first of every 
11 off together with the last of the preceding 11. 4th row.—6 
slip stitches to the middle of the firstecallop, then by turns 9 
chain and a single on the middle of the next scallop. 5th-17th 
rows.—Like the 3d and 4th by turns, but in the 12th, 14th, and 
16th rows narrow 4 times; in the first of the rows mentioned 
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Fig. 2.—Woor anp Sirk Costume. 


TOILETTES. 
For description see Supplement. 


catch together with the single of every 4th chain scallop the mid- 
dle of one and the middle of the following 11 single; in the other 
two rows bring the narrowings in the middle between those of the 
preceding narrowed row. At the end of the 17th row work 5 slip 
on the first 5 stitches, then catch together the middle of all the 
scallops with a single. Lace the upper edge to the bow at the 
front with the cross bar. For the back at the top work two short 
rows of gimp, of 36 and 28 loops, and connect these like the rest. 
Stretch the net in the wire frame in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and trim it with ribbon bows and tassels. The tas- 
sels are made of the cord of the net, and the tops are crocheted as 
follows: 3 chain, connect with a slip, 3 chain, 16 double crochet 
around the loop, a slip on the 3d of the 3 chain, draw the double 
together at the top. 





A Delicious Pot-Pourri. 
T is some six or eight years since we first laid the foundations 
of the perfume that proved both so delightful and elusive. 
As a suggestion of first one odor and then another would float by, 








searcely remaining long enough for recognition, it almost seemed 
like the memory of friends or by-gone days nearly forgotten. 
Year by year our collection had outgrown all jars, big aud little, 
that we could possibly appropriate ; at Japanese one, love. 
ly in its clear blue and white, was purchased as it did 
nearly three feet in height, it was little wonder that the practical 
one of the family felt appalled at the possible quantity its capa 
cious mouth would demand. But just here comes the word of ad 
vice to all novices: the largest jar one can command will hold 
the smaller quantity just as well, and one feels so comfortable in 
bringing home all the roses that may be strewn in one’s pathway. 
To have the pot-pourri in perfection, use perfectly fresh, rather 
under-blown specimens. 
one, and if allowed to remain too long on the stem, at the mercy 
of every passing breeze and rough admiration of the humble-be« : 
that enemy of all fragile flowers—its value as regards perfume is 
very little. 
the heat of the day is lessening, and the evening dews have not 
yet begun to fall. Break off the flowers that are found to be the 
fullest of sweetness, which are not always the first to blossom. 
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The odor of the rose is a very evanescent 


It should be gathered on a dry, warm afternoon, when 
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Fig. 3.—Srrirep Woot MAnrtLe. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 54-58. 


The perfect pink cabbage-roses tempt one both by their beauty and 
fragrance ; so does the tender Champney, so dainty and sweet; 
while nothing holds more of perfume than the old China roses, 
cherished by our grandmothers for their linen closets. 

The pot-pourri is more easily managed if packed at once in the 
jar in which it is to remain than if prepared in smaller ones and 
afterward taken out. Remove all petals from the flowers, and 
cover the bottom of the jar to the depth of about an inch with or- 
dinary cooking salt: two large handfuls will be about the amount 
required, varying, of course, with the size of the jar. Over this 
spread the rose leaves, pressing lightly with the hand as they lie 
loosely, until there are two inches of the petals. Over this puta 
very thin layer of home-grown lavender, freshly gathered also and 
free from moisture, breaking up the odorous stems and putting 
them in as well as the blossoms. It needs only one picking of 
these delicate lavender buds to distinguish the home product from 
that of commerce, even though the latter looks as tempting and 
inviting: blooming from early June to September, there can be 
always something gathered to add to the roses, 

Over every layer must be sprink!ed the merest trifle of 
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of sachet powder, white rose, violet, jasmine, 
heliotrope, ylang-ylang, geranium, frangipani, a 
little of each until a small table-spoon is less 
than even full; the same quantity of the best 
powdered orris root, All these artificial per- 
fumes must come from a reliable house, and be 
known to be fresh and pure. Three or four 
inch bits of white ginger should be well bruised 
and added. ‘Two grains of genuine Nepaul musk 
will be sufficient, perhaps too much, for one sea- 
son’s gathering of roses; put a suspicion of it to 
every layer in the jar. 

If you can give a miser’s portion of grated 
nutmeg and powdered cloves, less than will a 
quarter fill a small salt-spoon, do it by all means , 
if not, withhold your hand. A few little sticks 
of cinnamon thrown in occasionally are also an 
improvement. Vinegar and camphor are now to 
be added ; and it is very difficult to give the ex- 
act proportions and quantities, as the difference 
in strength makes any rule unsafe. If properly 
ased, neither will be apparent, and they will have 
fulfilled their purpose, which is to act with the 
salt in bringing out the odors as well as prevent- 
ing mould and decay. The leaves will turn black, 
and grow unsightly ; but do not therefore imagine 
that the pot-pourri is not as it should be. Cut 
from a sheet of white cotton wadding, unglazed 
if possible, a piece large enough to fit over the 
Jayer, building on it another, and yet another, un- 
til the jar is full ov the rose leaves exhausted 
The first layer of salt, which is at the bottom of 
the jar, is heavier than the succeeding ones ; half 
an inch is sufficient for the rest. Should there 
seem at any time a preponderance of either 
camphor, vinegar, or powders, lessen the quantity 
until the right proportion has been obtained ; 
camphor is the thing most to be guarded against, 
for it seems to outstay some of the finer odors. 
A vast amount of experimenting with the differ- 
ent oils, Florida-water, cologne, and other vola- 
tile perfumes has proved them an unsatisfactory 
addition. Roses should be the main dependence, 
forming the basis really for the other odors. 
Keep the regular order of salt, roses, ete., and 
the cotton batting to hold the perfumes until the 
jar is full, which it may take several seasons to 
accomplish, 


99 DARK STREET.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 





Avutnor or “Cowarp Consorenor,” * Lazarus IN 
Lonpos,” * Tun Man Sux Carep For,” 
*Lirtee Kate Kinsy,” ero, Ero, 


CHAPTER XI.—{ Continued.) 
“DARK STREET.” 

‘OME one began to play on a piano as my hand 
S was raised to the knocker, and I paused to 
listen. This was the piano “on the hire system,” 
to which George Fairfax had alluded in his letter 

the instrument which, in defiance of contract, 
had been carted away from Stepney to Camber- 
well. A very good-toned instrument it was evi- 
dent, full of power and volume, and sounding odd- 
ly in that wreck of a street. A minute or two af- 
terward a fresh young voice broke into song—a 
tuneful melody, so exceedingly full of life that, 
had I been a tritle less depressed by the surround- 
ings, I should have kept time with my feet on the 
top step. They were merry as well as musical in 
Dark Street. Adversity had not taken all the 
fun out of them. Debt and distress and death 
seemed to be a long way back in their thouglits 
that evening. There were trills and “ tra-la-ias” 
and * ha-ha-ha-has”; and I waited patiently till 
the song was completed before I knocked at the 
door, becoming fully conyinced by that time that 
the singer was a long way ahead of the average 
amateur, and possessed of a voice of remarkable 
power, 

They were a long while responding to my ap- 
peal for admittance; there was a dead silence 
after I had knocked, and the walls of the house 
were 80 thin I could hear women’s voices within, 
talking and commenting upon the object of my 
visit. Finally a chain was drawn across the 
door, which was then partly opened, and a young 
woman peered through the narrow aperture. 

“ What is it?” asked a low, soft voice. 

“ My name is Lissamer. I have called on busi- 
ness with Miss Nash.” 

* Do you mind going down one step, so that I 
may see it is you?” was the next remarkable 
question put to me. 

*“ With pleasure,” I replied. 

I went down the step as requested, and the 
Jady surveyed me critically as 1 stood outside in 
the shadow-land. After this examination the 
chain fell with a rattling noise from the door, 
which was opened wide at last, disclosing a fe- 
male figare,a background of black, narrow pas- 
sage, and a streak of light across it, proceeding 
from the parlor, the door of which had been left 
ajar. 

“Step in, sir,” said the cautious young lady; 
“you are a welcome visitor to us. My sister 
and I have to be extra careful in a neighborhood 
of this character. There are some rough people 
about, and not a few of them dishonest.” 

1 entered the house, and shut the door behind 
me. I was ushered into the front sitting-room, 
where, lying upon an old horse-hair sofa drawn 
very close to the fire, was Hyacintlia Nash. She 
had been reading, and as I entered she changed 
the book from the right hand to the left, pre- 
paratory to shaking hands with me. She was 
looking more of the invalid than when I had seen 
her in my lodgings at Breymouth; her face was 
very white, and her dark eyes looked preternat- 
urally large; she was a woman who had suffered, 
or was suffering, a great deal of pain. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Lissamer,” she 
said, after I had shaken hands with her. “ This 


* Begun in Hazren’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XX. 








is my sister Delia,” 
formal introduction. 

I turned, and bowed to the lady who had ad- 
mitted me into the house, who bowed also, and 
with exceeding grace. She was not so tall as 
her sister, I observed at once, although above the 
middle height of her sex, a bright-faced, ani- 
mated woman, with an abundance of very fair 
hair, and with dark, deep-set eyes which were 
strangely full of lustre. Altogether a very pret- 
ty girl, of nineteen or twenty years of age, this 
Delia Nash. I could not account for the impres- 
sion which suddenly beset me, that it was a pity 
that she was so beautiful. She looked strangely 
out of place in that poorly furnished room. She 
was not well dressed either; there had been no 
effort made to enhance her charms that evening ; 
her eollar and cuffs were not as remarkable for 
their whiteness as her invalid sister’s; there was 
a jagged little rent in the sleeve of her black 
dress, showing a gray underlining; and her fair 
hair would have seemed rough and tumbled had 
it not been the fashion at that period to look 
wind-blown and frowzy all over the top. She 
was quick in her movements, and graceful as 
well as alert. With perfect ease she had closed 
the parlor door, set a chair for me fronting her 
sister, taken her own seat where she could watch 
me closely, and dashed at once into conversation 
as though she had known me all my life. 

“T have been wondering if I should recollect 
your face, Mr. Lissamer,” she said; “and, yes, 
you are well known to me. We lived in Thistle- 
wood Street three years, and when I was a girl 
I used to peer at you over our wire-blind as you 
passed, and wonder what unlucky mortal you 
were going to kill next. Hyacintha and I used 
to call you ‘the cross man,’ you went along with 
so grave a countenance, as though all the trou- 
bles of the world were yours. Perhaps they 
were,” she added, quaintly, “but one ought to 
be able to laugh even at them. As for grieving 
over them, as | tell Hyacintha, what is the use? 
What is the use?” she repeated. “It makes no 
difference; it alters nothing; the clouds don’t 
sail away the faster, or turn their silver linings 
to us any the quicker for it. But Hyacintha 
does not see this, although I talk to her enough 
about it, goodness knows.” 

“Yes, you talk enough, Delia,” was the dry 
answer to this, and it would have sounded like 
satire had it not been in a fainter tone of voice. 

“Do you blame me for talking!” she asked. 

“No. It does you good sometimes.” 

Delia laughed very merrily and musically, and 
Hyscintha’s face seemed less in shadow for a 
while. 

“We can’t both be dumb,” Delia said, leaning 
forward and touching her sister’s hand lightly 
and affectionately ; “and so I do the talking for 
two, when my sister is not well enough to take 
ber fair share, Mr. Lissamer. That is why I ain 
so garrulous to-night—unless it is good fortune 
which has come to me and turned my head. And 
besides,” she said, looking at me frankly, “I can 
talk to you. You are not a stranger in any 
sense of the word. You have been one of the 
best and kindest and most remarkable of friends 
to us.” 

“I do not see it,” I said, shaking my head by 
way of protest. 

“Oh! but we do. Hyacintha has thanked you 
already, however, and 1 don’t fancy you are the 
kind of man to want professions or blessings 
over and over again. At all events, if you db, 
you have come to the wrong shop.” 

“ Delia!” exclaimed the elder sister, sharply. 

“Yes, that was crude. Mr. Lissamer will for- 
give me, I hope,” cried Delia, with a pretty little 
display of confusion, “1am not as refined as my 
sister—I never was. I never had her education ; 
mine broke down and went to bits with my fa- 
ther’s bad luck ; so I was turned off early from 
school, and if it had not been for her—” 

Again Hyacintha Nash interposed, and almost 
peevishly: “Is it possible that you think Mr. 
Lissamer has come here to listen to the whole of 
our family history ?” 

“T have done. I am sorry if I have bored 
you,” said Delia, turning to me; ‘‘ but you are a 
friend of ours in so many ways, sir. You have 
been kind; and, more than that, we have heard 
so much about you. Mr, Fairfax sings so con- 
stantly to your praises, too; he thinks there is 
no man in the world like you—except himself, 
perhaps,” was the odd sequel to this flattery, un- 
less the musical little laugh was to stand for the 
end of it. 

“How long have you known Mr. Fairfax, may 
I inquire ?” I said. 

“Only a few weeks,” was Hyacintha’s answer. 

“He found us out,” said Delia, “and would 
make a better detective than a doctor. He is 
aggravatingly sharp in some things, just as he 
is deplorably dense in others. I tell him so to 
his face, Mr. Lissamer,” she said, saucily; “so I 
am not speaking in confidence.” 

I was surprised, but I made no comment. 
They had become intimate, then, these two. 

“Have you seen Mr. Fairfax lately ?” I asked. 

“Not all this week. I expect he’s offended 
about something; he often is.” 

“ You have not seen him since his aunt’s death, 
then ?” I said, a little doubtfully. 

“T did not know he had an aunt,” was the 
quick reply, “ Well, I hope it’s a rich aunt, and 
George her only relation. He deserves riches, 
if it’s only because he will enjoy them and make 
the most of them—ducks and drakes of them, if 
somebody interested in him does not look after 
him, But, poor boy, he’s one of the unfortunates 
who will never have any good luck.” 

There was a ring of pity in her voice, and a 
new thouglitful expression in her face, as she 
clasped her hands together involuntarily and look- 
ed steadily at the fire. Remarkable as it might 
seem, I could almost have sworn there were tears 
in her eyes too; but the next instant she was 
smiling again, 


she added, by way of an in- 
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“You and he are old friends ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Greatly attached to each other, as men can 
be sometimes, I have heard ?” 

* Yes,” 

“] don’t think I quite believe that,” Delia said. 
“But George Fairfax confesses as much; and, 
with his hundred and one faults, he isn’t a boaster, 
at any rate.” 

This young lady was more of a mystery now 
than the elder sister. She talked so much and 
so rapidly; she expressed her opinion with such 
startling precision; she spoke of my friend as if 
he were her own. 

“Delia is frank and communicative, Mr. Lissa- 
mer,” said the more plaintive, possibly the more 
cultured, voice of the elder sister, “ but I am help- 
less and in her power to-day.” 

“You are ill, Miss Nash?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“ Well she may be,” was Delia’s comment upon 
this ; “she will try and do more than her strength 
will allow, and then it comes to a crisis. And no 
preaching of mine, no raving at her, no physical 
force even, will do any good. Hyacintha Nash 
must have her own way—and collapse.” 

“You would do everything,” said the other, 

“and keep me looking at you.” 
“She nearly killed herself coming down to 
Breymouth after you,” Delia said to me, almost 
as indignantly now as if I had sent for her sister. 
“She has not been the same woman since. And 
I could have come, or we might have posted you 
the money. But no; there was her duty. A 
martyr to duty all her life she has been, Mr. Lis- 
samer, and this is what it has come to.” 

She spread her hands out comprehensively, and 
with a mocking air that was very significant of 
her contempt for her home, for the poorly fur- 
nished room in which we sat, even for the piano, 
which was the principal ornament, and at which 
she had been singing merrily before I had knock- 
ed at the door. 

“If I could be, in my professional capacity, 
of any use to you, Miss Nash,” I said to Hyacin- 
tha, * I should—” 

“We are indebted to you enough already; you 
must not place us under further obligations, Mr. 
Lissamer,” she said, quickly. ‘ Iam well enough. 
It is Delia’s little way of exaggerating matters. 
I shall be stronger when the spring is here in 
earnest.” 

Looking at her white, transparent hands, her 
tall, fragile figure, 1 was not so sure of that. She 
was in a critical state of health; she would have 
been a patient to interest me in a marked degree. 
With all these Nashes there was a something out 
of the common way surely. 

“You have been ill too, Mr. Fairfax tells us,” 
said Hyacintha. 

“To. 

“ And are well again. There is the warning of 
over-exertion for you to study too,” put in Delia 
here. “George Fairfax says you take things too 
much to heart, Mr. Lissamer.” 

“He appears to have summed me up pretty 
correctly,” I said. “ Perhaps I do, but I am not 
quite certain,” 

“ Nothing is certain but quarter-day, somebody 
says. And that was a poor somebody who could 
not pay his rent, I am sure,” said Delia. “Just 
like our dear young selves. We ran away to save 
that piano and all our belongings, Mr. Lissamer. 
At least that was our principal reason. Nobody 
Stepney way would have believed our statement 
that we should pull through if they let us alone, 
and so the cormorants would have been down 
upon us at a time when we were—well, awfully 
hard up. And they were not going to snatch 
away the only thing that keeps her alive if I 
could help it, and after all the money the thieves 
had got out of me with their rubbishing instal- 
ments ; and so, taking everything into considera- 
tion, we—we made a bolt of it, as Mr. Fairfax 
would say; in fact, as he did say pretty plainly 
when we first had the honor of making his ac- 
quaintance.” 

Delia laughed at some reminiscence connected 
therewith, but her sister said, with a sigh, 

“Ah! well, we have fought a hard fight after 
a hard fashion.” 

“ But the fight is over; the Stepney pest is set- 
tled, and the piano manufacturer—bless his heart! 
—is easy in his mind, and Hyacintha can play all 
day, without fretting herself to death, and so all 
is well.” 

“You are fond of music ?” I asked of the elder 
sister. 

“ Passionately.” 

“Were you playing a short while since ?” 

“No. That was Delia.” 

“That was my part for the new opéra-bouffe 
in the land of the West, where I have got to at 
last,” explained Delia Nash. “I begin business 
again next Saturday evening, thank Heaven! I 
shall exist once more. I shall be quit for a 
while of Dark Street.” 

“ And of me,” added Hyacintha. 

“Ah! yes-—bother that part of it; I had for- 
gotten it,” she cried. “ But all that will be ar- 
ranged, settled, and made extra comfortable. You 
see, now.” 

“ Delia, perhaps you will allow Mr. Lissamer to 
state his business with us. I think we have talk- 
ed long enough about ourselves, and wearied him 
sufficiently with unnecessary details,” said Hya- 
cintha. 

“T am silent—for all time,” Delia said, with 
melodramatic solemnity ; ‘ you will hear my voice 
no more, my children.” 

“ Now, Mr. Lissamer.” 

I had almost forgotten the nature of my er- 
rand—why I was there, why I seemed to have 
settled down there, and to be in no hurry to de- 
part. I was brought back to myself. I pro- 
duced my papers, and entered into the particulars 
of expenses. I made over the balance to Miss 
Nash, and she took the money with a quiet “ Thank 
you,” and passed it to her sister, who dropped the 
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money loose into a side pocket, as if the matter 
were of no consequence to her, and ready cash 
of no consideration. 

This being settled, I was thinking whether 
there was anything left for me to do, save to 
make my best bow and retire, when a brisk rat- 
tling at the street door knocker startled the three 
of us. It struck me that the sisters looked 
meaningly at each other; but then I was a fan- 
ciful man, 

“Who can that be?” exclaimed Delia, spring- 
ing to her feet, darting out of the room, and tak- 
ing marked pains to shut the parlor door behind 
her this time very carefully. 

Hyacintha sat up as if to listen attentively, and 
I remained silent out of politeness. The stillness 
struck her, for she said at once, “It is probably 
this friend of yours—this George Fairfax.” 

The remark was made in a strange tone of 
voice, and she noted my surprised look at her in 
return, 

‘* For he is your friend, Mr. Lissamer ; I am not 
mistaken ?” 

“ Certainly he is.” 

“A true friend in whom you are deeply inter- 
ested ?” 

aa.” 

“Then,” she said, lowering her voice almost to 
a whisper, and looking at the closed door of the 
room rather than at me, as if she would be on 
her guard against its opening suddenly, and be- 
traying her to the in-comers, ‘* by every means in 
your power keep him away.” 

“Keep him away !” I repeated, slowly. 

“We don’t want to see him here again. For 
God’s sake, sir, tell him not to come!” she said. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HINTS TO LADY TRAVELLERS 
IN LUROPE AND THE EAST. 
By H,. BLANCHARD WHITE. 

N OST travellers, especially in America, need 

no instruction in regard to their outfit as 
long as they confine their journeys to their own 
land or continent. These hints are intended for 
those who go abroad, or around the world, and 
an effort will be made to answer the familiar 
question, “It is such a long trip, what shall I 
need ?” 

The first consideration for the sight-seeing 
traveller is to reduce her luggage to the smallest 
amount. An experienced traveller will have no 
difficulty in getting along with a hand-bag and a 
Scotch “ hold-all,” or, if preferred, a stall steam- 
er trunk, taking an extra shawl-strap and cover 
for purchases. All purchases and superfluous 
clothing should be packed in boxes from time to 
time and forwarded to the banker's where the 
next long stop is to be made. If you have no 
regular bankers, the box can be forwarded ad- 
dressed to vourself, poste restante. At the same 
time a note should be sent addressed “To the 
Postmaster, Poste Restante, ——,” telling 
him of the sending of the box, and about what 
time you expect to claim it. All packages sent 
in this way must be claimed within a month, The 
cost is trifling, much less than the additional por- 
ters’ fees if taken with you. 

All luggage should be under lock and key, or 
seal. If a package, a shawl-:trap, for instance, 
is to be fastened, 
it is inviolable if 
a cord is passed 
around it, as in Fig. 
1, and sealed to the 
cover with your 

Fig. 1. seal in sealing-wax 

ateach knot. Only 

the Italian railways refuse unlocked packages, 
but they accept the seals:imstead. 

All shawl-strap packages should have a brown 
linen cover to protect the Contents from soot, 
dust, and rain. The accompanying pattern will 
be found useful. Take a piece of brown linen a 
yard and a half long and twenty inches wide for 
the centre; join flaps to the sides as in Fig. 2 





























Bind the edges and seams with brown silk braid. 
Work the initials on the outside of the flap end. 
When filled, the side flaps fold over the contents 
in the way shown by the dotted lines. 

A well-filled dressing-bag is important. One 
need not have a large, handsomely fitted bag, 
such as are sold in the large shops, but can fit 
up one more conveniently for herself. The bag 
should not be so large that when filled it would 
be too heavy for the owner to carry. 

If the bag is empty of all brushes, combs, etc., 
take a broad band of elastic and attach it to the 





pres SE set 
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side of the pocket in loops large enough to hold 
the following articles, which can readily be found 
at any store: a nickel-plated soap box, a small 
flask of brandy, a small flask of cologne, and a 
small box (screw top) of cold-cream. 

A case should then be made of brown linen to 
contain all toilette articles (Fig. 3) as follows: nail- 
cleaner, bair-brush, button-hook, nail-polisher, 


AACS 


Fig. 3. 























whisk brush, nail-polish box, comb, scissors, nail- 
scissors, nail-brush, tooth-brushes, work-bag, face 
and tooth powders, 

Take a piece of brown linen twenty-four inch- 
es long, eighteen inches wide ; lay your articles on 
it in the order indicated, and fasten two bands of 
linen an inch wide, bound with brown silk braid, 
over them, making each loop just large enough 
to hold the article in place. Fasten the bands 
with cross-stitching in brown silk. When the 
bands are fastened, cover the other side of the 
linen with a similar piece, and bind with brown 
silk braid. When packing, draw the flaps over 
and roll from the end having the smallest ar- 
ticles. 

The work-bag should contain buttons for shoes, 
under-clothes, and travelling-dress; tape of two 

SIZeS 5 darning cot- 
tons; needles, thim- 
ble, and thread, 
which should be 
rolled on bits of 
card, ivory, or wood 
(Fig. 4), taking less 
room than on spools, 
The chief advantage 
of this case lies in 
doing away with 
much 





unnecessary 
in és wrapping and pack- 
ing. Of course an 
indefinite number of articles may be added. Tooth 
and face powder can be carried in little wooden 
boxes, to be had at the druggist’s, but better still 
are little tin cans three inches high by one and a 
half in diameter. Cold-cream is more easily car- 
ried in such a box, as the cover will not slip off. 

A well-filled bag should contain, in addition to 
the foregoing articles, a piece of oiled-silk for the 
sponge or wash-rag, which is best rolled tightly ; 
a small bottle of ammonia for insect bites; a 
small package of borax to soften the water; a 
teaspoon for medicines ; but, above all, a small 
flask of brandy, in case of sickness, a sinall flask 
of cologne, and a small towel. The last two will 
be found necessary to rub off the hands after 
lunches in the cars, as there are no washing fa- 
cilities. A bag thus filled will be found a great 
comfort, and will not often need replenishing. 

It is a great mistake to take an extensive 
wardrobe in rapid travelling. The writer found 
the foregoing and following lists sufficient for a 
six months’ trip through Europe, her dresses only 
having been cast aside and new ones substituted 
once, 

In European travelling woollen dresses are 
worn all the year round, as there is but compara- 
tively little hot weather. " A soft felt hat, or 
worsted cap, is needed on a journey of more than 
two hours, as the seats are not suited to the 
modern stiff walking hat, so that it is impossible 
to lean back comfortably. During a night jour- 
ney when there are no sleeping carriages it is a 
necessity. 

In winter, spring, and autumn an English rug 
or afghan and a blanket shawl will be neces- 
sary, as the carriages are insufficiently heated. A 
small down: pillow, best covered with dark cre- 
tonne and carried in a case of brown linen, with 
two long loops at the upper corner to hang it on 
the seat, will be a comfort. Necessary as are all 
the foregoing in land travelling, they are impera- 
tive necessities when the sea is crossed. 






These 
san be easily carried in a separate shawl-strap, or 
with your clothes in the ‘* hold-all.” 

The following list is only intended for the 
rapidly travelling sight-seer, and for such will be 
found sufficient: Two woollen travelling dresses, 
tailor-made, of tweed, caslimere (for summer), 
serge, or flannel; one heavy walking jacket, with 
pockets, to wear with either suit; one small 
travelling hat. The woollen dresses should be 
simply made and without trimming ; the material 
should be of such color that rain nor dust will 
not spot nor adhere to it. Rough, hairy materials 
hold the dust, and should be avoided, One should 
be kept for change, and to wear to dinner in the 
pension, or quiet hotel. The jacket should be 
warm, short, with tight sleeves, and side pockets. 

No parasols will be needed, a small umbrella 
serving equally for sun or rain, One should be 
chosen with a handle to hook on the arm, as it is 
difficult to carry a guide-book, catalogue, and um- 
brella at the same time. 

The hat should be suitable for wearing with 
either dress; it should have no velvet nor ostrich 
plumes on it, both being easily spoilt by rain. 

A card-case containing the owner's cards 
should be always carried as a means of identifica- 
tion in case of accident, and it is often useful in 
obtaining admission to private collections, claim- 
ing letters, ete. 

Collars and cuffs occupy too much space, so 
ruching should be taken instead, being thrown 
away when soiled, and easily replaced when 
needed. 

The following list of under-clothes will be suffi- 





cient, as washing is readily and nicely done ev- 
erywhere. The traveller can have her washing 
done in twelve hours. Two night-dresses, one doz- 
en pocket-handkerchiefs, two sets of under-flan- 
nels, four sets of under-clothes (chemise and draw- 
ers, or combinations), four pairs of stockings, one 
extra pair of shoes, one pair of slippers, one pair 
of rubbers, one water-proof (gossamer), one gauze 
veil, one dressing wrapper (Mother Hubbard shape 
most easily packed). 

The writing-case or portfolio should be small 
and flexible, being less liable to breakage and 
more easily packed. It should contain: One- 
quarter box of pens, two quires of thin paper, 
envelops, seal and sealing-wax, letter scales, an 
international postage table. 

A seal is necessary if packages are sent by 
parcel post, and also for letters. Letter scales 
can be bought in England and France from twen- 
ty cents up, and prove very useful. It is ex- 
tremely troublesome to ascertain rates of postage 
outside of Europe and America, and the rates 
vary in each country. Once ascertained, the 
rates should be kept in a memorandum-book, if 
a table cannot be had. 

Always keep your luggage down to the lowest 
possible limit, as the European railways charge 
for every pound, 

For a voyage across the Atlantic and a rapid 
journey through Europe the foregoing lists will 
prove sufficient. If, however, the journey is con- 
tinued to the East, a more extensive wardrobe 
will be necessary. The following lists are given 
merely to the travelling sight-seer, and for such are 
suflicient, but if the traveller carries letters of in- 
troduction, and expects to be entertained, many 
additions must be made, 

The foregoing lists will be needed, with the 
following additions. To the rug, shawl, eap, and 
pillow must be added a sea-chair ; ; an adjustable 
oue is preferable. 

On the Pacific and Mediterranean, in the spring, 
fall, and winter, only the foregoing woollen dress- 
es will be necessary, but after April the traveller 
will require several wash dresses, For the voy- 
age across the Pacific two more changes of flan- 
nels and under-clothes will be needed, as the voy- 
age lasts from sixteen days to three weeks. 

Owing to the numerous changes of climate en- 
countered in the voyage between Hong-Kong and 
Europe at all seasons of the year, new lists of 
clothes are required. On the Australian and In- 
dian lines of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company’s steamers there is a good 
deal of dress, more especially at dinngr, where one 
occasionally sees square-neck and short-sleeved 
dinner dresses. A few white muslin or nainsooks, 
or a black grenadine and silk, are sufficient, and 
always suitable. Nearing Hong-Kong, and be- 
tween Suez and Venice, or Suez and Plymouth, 
in the spring, autumn, and winter, the warm 
woollen dresses and clothes will be needed. 

It is best to carry two trunks, one simall one 
in the cabin, and a larger one containing the bal- 
ance of your steamer wardrobe, marked “ for use 
on the voyage.” The latter is placed in the bag- 
gage-room, which is opened twice a week. Not 
more than two or three dresses should be kept in 
the cabin at a time, as they are liable to damage 
from salt-water, Owing to the inteuse heat the 
cabin ports are left open as long as possible, as 
the sea rises, and occasionally a wave rushes in 
and drenches the cabin unexpectedly. 

The following list will be required ; 
len dresses 





two wool- 
, one heavy woollen jacket, one fur col- 
lar, one plain black grenadine or silk dress, four 
wash morning dresses, dark, four wash afternoon 
dresses, one nuns’ veiling or white flannel dress, 
one light shawl, one large light-color cotton sun- 
umbrella, hired, two sets of heavy under-flannels, 
six gossamer under-vests, four pairs heavy stock- 
ings, six pairs light cotton or lisle-thread stock- 
ings, one balmoral skirt, one thin mohair skirt 
(for morning wear), three white skirts, three dozen 
handkerchiefs, eight sets of under-clothes, four 
night-dresses, one dark calico wrapper (for sleep- 
ing on deck), one flannel wrapper, one thick flan- 
nel skirt, one nuns’ veiling skirt, one shade hat, 
two pairs of low shoes, one pair of walking boots, 
one pair of rubbers, 

The voyage from Hong-Kong to England lasts 
eight weeks. Washing of under-clothes always 
can be done at Colombo (four weeks), and some- 
times at Suez aud Singapore. 

During most of the year passengers through 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean are obliged by the 
heat to sleep on the decks, where beds are made 
up for the ladies on one side and the gentlemen 
on the other, 

Washable faney-work only should be taken, as 
the dust from the engines, the salt spray, ete., all 
injure other work, Little work, however, is done, 
owing to the enervating influence of the heat and 
the unmarked slipping by of the days, 

Many books are not required, as all the steamers 
have good libraries of standard works, Draughts, 
backgammon, cards, puzzles, ete., are most popu- 
lar. Dancing is often indulged in on calm moon- 
oy nights, even though the thermometer may be 

5° Falir, 

anes ladies carry their own tea, teapots, 
cups, saucers, and 
spoons, and some- 
times a variety of 
dainties, for four- 
o'clock tea on 
deck, to which 
they invite their 
friends. Teapots 
and cozy - baskets 
(Fig. 5) are now 
made in China and 
Japan for this pur- 
pose, 

No cups, sau- 
cers, plates, or 
spoons belonging 
to the ship can be 























taken on deck ex- 








cept by the doctor’s orders, 
ness, 

Excellent salt-water baths, cold or heated by 
steam, as desired, can always be had. 

English gold is the best form of ready money 
between Japan and Europe. Fees are small, but 
very numerous ; wine charges moderate. 

Long voyage 3 can now be taken so agreeably 
that even the most timid need feel no fear. La- 
dies alone, even very young ladies (of whom a 
large number are always to be met with, going 
to join their parents in the East, or some happy 
fiancé whom business ties to his colonial home), 
meet with every courtesy and kindness from pas- 
sengers and ship’s officers, so that now no forlorn 
maiden ean say, “Had I a companion, I would 
hie me over the seas.” 


in case of sick- 





GAMES WITH WORDS. 


ro who are fond of the game of logomachy, 
of derivations, and other kindred play at let. 
ters, when sitting round a lamp-lighted table in 
our long winter evenings, our dragging ones of 
spring, or too early ones of autumn, can find a 
good deal of pleasure in various other games 
practised formerly, but more than half forgotten 
now in the multitude of new things which are 
no more amusing or elevating. 

There is the game of Bouts rimés, or rhymed 
endings, which Mrs. Delany used to play, once in 
such vogue that dukes and duchesses took home 
the rhymes to fit them suitably, making serious 
study of the business, and giving it the weight of 
the old Provencal poetical tourneys. This game 
consists of fitting lines to ruymes given out by 
common consent, the amusement coming in large- 
ly in the very different results attained. A brief 
but perspicacious example may be found in Hor- 
ace Walpole’s verse, the rhymes given being 
brook, why, crook, I: 

“IT sit with my toes in a brook ; 
Ks me for why, 


rap with my crook. 
"Tis sentiment kills me, says 1.” 





Besides being one of the Bouts rimés, this is a 
fine specimen of the nonsense verses in which 
Mr. Carroll has proved himself without a rival, 
But perhaps even Mr, Carroll's celebrated lines 
beginning, 





“Twas brillig, and the slithy toves,” 


are really matched by a translation of Virgil, 
where a certain passage is rendered in sober ear- 
nest and good faith, 

“Thus did he make heaven's vault to resound 

With rounce robble bobble 
Of rufiee raffe roaring 
With thicke thwacke tharly bouncing.” 

Mosaics, so called, make another amusing play, 
in which lines are taken each from a different 
poem, and combined so as to make both sense 
and music, in u measure, in such lines as 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
Through cloudless climes and starry skies ! 
My native land, good-night! 
Adieu, adieu, my native shore, 
Tis Greece, but living Greece no more— 
Whatever is, is right.” 
This play often allows quite interesting combina- 
tions; and in the following, where “Te sunyson, 
Shakespeare, Thomson, and Tait each contribute 
a line, in the order named, quite an effect is pro- 
duced : 

“A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 
Majestic rises on the astonished sight.” 

The composition of the lipogram is another 
entertaining way of passing time. This requires 
the creation of a stanza in which some one letter 
of the alphabet shall not occur at all, one omitting 
the letter s being tolerably easy and smooth, one 
omitting @ or e being much more difficult to ac- 
complish, Another, the Jesuitical verse by name, 
is not without its lovers, and demands a good 
amount of skill. Women who are insulted by 
the verse, 

“Tn all the female race appear 

Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride; 
Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 

In woman never did reside.” 
will find the verse rendering an entirely different 
and opposite construction if read with the first 
and third, the second and fourth, lines success- 
ively. Many a state secret has been written in 
cipher similar to that, and it is of a sort that may 
be varied almost to infinity, as any of our friends 
about the table with their pencil and paper may 
discover. Another amusing exercise of ingenui- 
ty is to imprison the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet in a verse, and still more puzzling to en- 
close them in a single line—the letters i and 7 be- 
ing considered the same, according to old usage, 
and the letters «, v, and w also synonymous, 
There are but a few examples of this latter 
sort in existence, none especially happy; and for 
those to whom life is long enough for such work 
it may have a time-beguiling power. The most 
successful line vet produced containing the whole 
alphabet is said to be, “Get nymph; quiz sad 
brow; fix look.” But that is not so pre-eminent- 
ly successful that a better might not be found, 

were it worth any one’s while to try. 

Perhaps the merriest and wittiest of all these 
pleasantries are the macaronics, all of which re- 
quire skill, and some of which require a know- 
ledge of the classics. A very good one of the 
first description is given apropos of Napoleon : 

‘* Snch tempora nunquam videbant majores, 
For then their opponents had different mores ; 
But we will soon prove to the Corsican vaunter, 
Though times may be changed, Britons never mu- 
tantur !” 
But in another, written by Mr. 8S. W. Partridge, 
although the most elegant Latinity seems to be 
observed at the first glance, it will soon be seen 
that it can be read by children who never heard 
of a Latin grammar: 

















“O Mare, evi si forme, 
Forme ure tonitru, 
Iambecum as amandum, 

Olet Hymen promptu!” 


the first two lines of which, being interpreted 
without a dictionary, read, 


“O Mary, heave a sigh for me, 
For me, your Tony true,” 





and the rest we leave for the reader to take the 
pleasure of deciphering for himself. We have 
met with another, constituting the obituary of a 
favorite dog, the concluding verse of which ran 
wittily enough to quote: 
“ His mistress struxit cenotaph, 
And, as the verse comes pat in, 
Ego qui scribo epite aph 
Indite it in dog-latin,” 
Perhaps one more of a deeper scholastic tinge 
may not be uninteresting to those whose learn- 
ing need not have advanced further than the 
characters of the Greek alphabet in order to read 
it off glibly. 
** Gis KoumAmevT, ypeat ip, o TAKE, 
Ype a Bpix avd vo weotake.” 
Still another, and perhaps more intellectual, form 
of this species of amusement is in the writing 
of echo-verses, which really allow the use of con- 
siderable tact and readiness. Holy George Her- 
bert had, perhaps, no idea that he was doing t 
same thing when he wrote 
logue with Echo: 





his well-known dia 


“Tell me what is the supreme delight ? 








Light to the mind: what will the 
Jovy. 
But are there cares and business with the 


ill enjoy ? 


pleasure ? 
Leisure 

Light, joy, and leisure! But shall they persever? 

wver. 

The palindrome proves another exercise for the 
wits on occasion. There are but ve ry few words 
in the language which are perfect palindromes in 
themselves ; the words eye, ere, madam, Eve, Anna, 
Hannah, constitute almost all that there are: but 
the exercise is varied by the finding of whole sen- 
tences that shall be palindromes by reading back- 
ward the same as forward. One 
poleon, again, is, “ Able 
another describes introduction of himself by our 
first parent to the great mother, “ Madam, I’m 
Adam.” 

Still another play with words is to be found 
in the anagram, 


apropos of Na 
was Lere | saw Elba”; 


where the letters composing 
a word or name are used to form another word, 
or a characteristic motto. In faet, these plays 
upon words are endless, and are quite as amus 
ing as, and usually far more instructive than, most 
of the games with cards and forfeits that are 
played in their stead. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


O.p Sunsortmerr.—Get serge for a “ black dress not 
silk,” and trim it with some moiré and a little silver 
braid. See late designs for polonaises in the Bazar. 
Do not make a wrap over a polonaise suit, 

Caturvrine C.—Your ideas about the graduating 
dresses are excellent. You evidently understand your 
sisters’ style and dress them correctly. 

Mrs. C.—Get some white curtains for inside your 
yellow sash curtains. Have them all lace, or else 
while grenadine with wide Cluny insertions and edg- 
ings; tie back with yellow ribbons if you tie them 


“ 


Meee M. E.S.—The Decorative Art Society and the 
Woman's Exchange will supply you with desigus for 
embroidery. 

M. M. M.—A pleated skirt form 
like design on page 53 of Bazar No. 3,Vol. XX., s ex: 
cellent for a white flannel dress. Or else copy the de- 
sign for a plaid and plain dress given on page 780 of 
Bazar No. *, Vol. X. 

Mus. J. E. Get red plush or else linen velours 
portiéres ro your folding-doors, We do not give ad- 
dresses in this colamn 





ite own drs apery, 


Marivr.—With blue you can use white, or gray, or 
darker blue, with a little primrose in the neck and 
sleeves. 


Twenty Years’ Sussoriser.—Curtains in front of 
your bookease will be both useful and tasteful. 

Arpreorative Cuatauquan.—A white wool dress, or 
one of black silk, or of lace, such as are described in 
New York Fashions, will suit your purpose. Low 
large coil of hair, with soft waves on the forehead, will 
be becoming. 

Frenou.—You will need a small trunk for necessary 
clothes ou the steamer. A steamer chair is almost in- 
dispensable for comfort. A serge travelling dress, a 
flannel wrapper, extra shawls, ora rug for use on deck, 
a hood or cloud, and the usual under-clothing, are what 
you most need. 

A Sunsontuer.—Get some brown and white or écrnu 
striped silk for a plain lower skirt to wear with a 
basque and drapery of your écru surah. The parasol 
will answer as itis. A black lace dress or one of In- 
dia silk would be suitable for church in the summer. 

Suusonriser.—Get a navy blue serge double-breasted 
coat in pea-jacket shape for your little boy to wear 
over his kilt dresses. 

. B. D.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by mail. A swallow-tail coat is the ouly dress coat for 
evening. The bridemaids can wear either white or 
black or tan-colored slippers, with stockings to match 
in color. 

A Sunsortser.—If the reception is in the daytime, 
wear a short visiting costume with a bonnet; if in the 
evening, omit the bonnet and wear a trained dress if 
you like. Stay fifteen minutes, or an hour, or more, as 
you please. 

Turetren Yrars’ Scusortmer.—Black lace dresses 
will be very popular for some time to come. For de- 
scription read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. XX. 

Mrs. T. C. C.—Your green is a stylish shade, and you 
can well leave your dress as it is; but if you prefer to 
change, you might get very soft black Be sngaline silk 
for a basque and drapery, with a green vest of plain 
velvet and your figured velvet, with the skirt entirely 
of the figured goods. 

Lyxonsurg.—Folds of canvas, or of crépe lisse, or 
the edges of looped-edge ribbon, are basted inside the 
neck and siceves of black silk dresses, 

Raourt.—Make your entire lace dress over the green 
silk. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. XX., for making lace dress. 

M. A.—A white sural: vest banded with red ribbon, 
and some folded red ribbon in the neck and slec ves of 
your dress, will make it allgright, as it is said black and 
white together will be more worn than usual next sea- 
80h. 

M. L. B.—Do not put stiff crinoline in any over- 
skirt, but make it very full at top. The sling-sleeve 
mi untle you want is illustrated (with Supplement pat- 
tern) in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XX. Your material will 
answer, though wool lace is very little used. The fact 
that you are small and slight will not make jackets un- 
becoming ; besides, you can have loose fronts. Muakea 
belted waist for your gingham, plain skirt, and deep 
apron over- “skirt, 
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A PALMSTERS APPEAL. 
By FANNIE WINDSOR. 
YOU reverse all that palmistry teaches, 
And you know it, Miss Imogene Jones. 
You yawn at my eloquent speeches, 
And yet all your fingers are cones. 
Why have you a will so decided, 
And a thumb so uncommonly small? 
Your heart line’s well formed and well guided, 
Yet your heart I can find not at all. 
Why is your palm perfect and pliant, 
And yet you withhold it from mine? 
On Venus I am not réliant, 
Since you never will honor her sign. 
Though the ring in your palm is unbroken, 
Yet my offer of one you reject ; 
And in spite of the finger’s sure token, 
With a short second joint you reflect. 
You are either your sister, Miss Nancy, 
Whose hand is a marvel of bones, 
Or a sport in our new chiromancy— 
Which is it, Miss Imogene Jones ? 





ARREST OF A ROBBER KNIGHT. 
NUREMBERG, 1465. 
See illustration on page 38). 

URING the Middle Ages almost all Germany 
| was infested with “robber knights.” “ At 
that time,” says Mr, Lewis, in his History of Ger- 
many, published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
“bitter poverty often lurked within the walls 
of a small castle, where a knight, or a whole 
band of knights, lived with a few servants, a few 
half-starved horses, and a great pack of fierce 
Then despair, joined with a rude and un- 
scrupulous disposition, often drove these knights 
to scandalous methods of obtaining a livelihood 
—to the freebooter’s method, called ‘living by 
the stirrup.’ The servant on the watch-tower 
looked for the train of the merchant moving 
over the wretched roads or upon the river; he 
called the greedy throng to horse, and they lay 
in ambush in the gloom of the woods at an an- 
gle of the road, or by a chain stretched across 
the stream, until the convoy of beasts of burden, 
wagons, or boats, with its guards, was thrown 
into confusion and mastered. The goods were 
carried off, and the tradesman was placed in 
confinement until ransomed at a heavy price, or, 
if this could not be, was put to a painful death.” 

One of the strongholds of these famous “ rob- 
ber knights” was in the Franconian Mountains, 
from whence they sallied down upon the trains 
of rich merchandise crossing the broad plain 
from Bamberg to Nuremberg. 

The valiant citizens of the quaint old city of 
Nuremberg, finding that neither emperors nor 
princes were able to protect them, took the law 
in their own hands, and after many a bloody 
fray they succeeded in establishing order in the 
valley of the Pegnitz. 

The German artist Konrad Weigand has paint- 
eda striking picture of the bringing in to Nurem- 
berg of the famous “robber knight” Hans 
Schiittensam, where he is received with the shouts 
and jeers of a revengeful populace. The picture 
is notable as representing a characteristic scene 
of the Middle Ages, and as being a careful study 
of Nuremberg costumes and architecture of that 

riod. 


dogs. 





PETS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
IN FEATHERS. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


HE who takes a bird in a cage and hangs 
\ him wherever he and his gilded jail are most 
ornamental, irrespective of heat and cold, sun- 
shine or shadow, treating him in fact like a piece 
of furniture, and expects him to be an interest- 
ing pet, without further trouble, will always be 
disappointed. The sensitive creature will accept 
the position she assigns him and will retire into 
himself, and she will miss a charming acquaint- 
ance and friendship. 

We are in general so dull or so preoccupied 
by the small details of our daily life, that unless 
an animal is so demonstrative that we cannot ig- 
nore his manifestations of intelligence we pay no 
attention to him, or set him down as stupid. 
Thus we have done with the cat; thus also with 
the bird. 

The freest creature in existence, once a captive, 
he is quite capable of spending years in a house 
and never expressing himself excepting in song 
that one cannot interpret. The bird sitting on 
his perch hour after hour, singing his soul away, 
does it not to amuse us, but to beguile the tedious 
hours, and give voice to the lonely life of a pris- 
oner without sympathy, 

There is another way to deal with these beau- 
tiful creatures. A bird is an individual; his 
acquaintance must be made; his love must be 
won; he must be treated like a person. Place 
him where he is comfortable—not where his 
cage looks well; talk to him; give him dainties 
from your hand; never neglect or startle him; 
and above all, love him. Then shall you win his 
faith and affection, and possess a happy, content- 
ed pet, an entertaining companion, an exquisite 
singer, who will surprise you with his intelli- 
gence, and who will not regret freedom, for he 
has his compensation in an easy life. 

In China, pet birds are so tame that they are 
taken out to walk by their owners, and make no 
efforts to escape. It is not unusual to see Chi- 
nese gentlemen in the streets with a pet bird on 
the finger. The same confidence has existed be- 
tween people and birds in our own country. A 
thoroughly well cared for and affectionate bird 
prefers to live with human beings. 

Perfect success will be attained only when 
there is but one, for no creature is more exacting 





of one’s whole heart, none more jealous of an- 
other, than the bird. The most pleasing way of 
treating a pet is to give him the freedoin of the 
house, or at least of a room. 

I hardly know where to begin to speak of in- 
dividual creatures, for almost anything that wears 
feathers is interesting; even that generally sup- 
posed stupid bird, the hen, has proved under lov- 
ing domestication to be wise and bright, capable 
of becoming much attached to individuals, and 
of learning to perform various tricks. 

To start with the best known and most fre- 
quently kept—the parrot. This bird, with all his 
varieties and all his relations—paroquets, cocka- 
toos, macaws, and others—every one knows to be 
intelligent and amusing, with well-marked charac- 
teristics of hisown, Parrots have the advantage 
for life in a house of being able to dispense 
almost entirely with exercise, to stand all day, 
and in fact all night also, on one perch, passing 
away the hours apparently to their perfect satis- 
faction in talking, or imitating the sounds about 
them. There are so many kinds of this bird, and 
so much has been said and written about them, 
so many marvellous stories are told about their 
intelligence, that it is not necessary to say more. 

But though wise and entertaining, parrots are 
not so satisfactory as more active pets. In this 
respect our own native birds are charming. For 
intelligence united to a winning character the 
thrushes head the list. The American robin is a 
spirited and attractive pet, a big, honest fellow, 
very honest in what he is doing, and not in the 
least sentimental—a bird with a well-marked 
character of his own, He becomes very tame, 
and especially delights in being treated as one of 
the family, eating at the table, and making his 
own selection of food, in which he has decided 
tastes. What is strange, he will thrive for years 
on beefsteak, cake, hot doughnuts, raisins, and in 
fact anything he may select from an ordinary 
table. As a singer the robin does not shine in 
captivity, though he will “talk” and utter a whis- 
per-song, so low it is a mere murmur, by the hour, 
He needs the inspiration of freedom, of early 
morning, perhaps of a nest in the apple-tree, to 
bring out his full, glorious song. But he is a 
cheerful captive, and never mopes when well 
treated. 

The wood-thrush, hermit-thrush, and others of 
this amiable family, are confiding and winning. 
They will be very familiar, and eat from your 
hand, but in general they will not sing in confine- 
ment, excepting the low song already spoken of. 

For an incarnation of mischief and fun I re- 
commend the cat-bird, Full of whimsical freaks, 
always inventing some new prank, always divert- 
ing, no dulness can exist where a cat-bird is free 
and friendly. The same may be said of the mock- 

jng-bird, which is sadly out of place shut in a 
cage, with singing his only resource. One of the 
most active of birds, his lot as a prisoner is pecul- 
iarly hard. Do not think he is happy because 
he sings. Those who have known him at home 
and listened to his free song can tell the differ- 
ence. He sings because it is his only relief, and 
if we could understand the song, and interpret 
the slight quivering of the wings which accom- 
panies it, we should know him better, and I’m sure 
should open the door of his cage. 

A blue jay is one of the most entertaining of 
pets, as is also the common crew, and for the 
same reason—ingenuity in mischief; the caprices 
he will indulge in, and the destruction he will 
work on house and furniture, are surprising in 
one of his size. Unless one has_an unused rvom 
this bird would not be appreciated as a compan- 
ion for the city; but in the country, with access 
to a yard, no bird or beast could afford more en- 
tertainment than either one of these fellows, 

Seed-eating birds are most easily cared for and 
neatest about a room, and almost any one will 
display marked individuality, If you once be- 
come acquainted with a bird, and cure yourself 
of thinking him a mere animated machine, he 
will surprise you in many ways. The common 
house sparrow, disreputable, quarrelsome, scold- 
ing littie tramp that he is, has proved intelligent, 
affectionate, and interesting to people who have 
treated him well and have the patience to win his 
confidence 

In many respects birds are much more desir- 
able house companions than dogs or cats; they 
are not noisy, boisterous, and careless, like the 
former, nor will they associate with “evil com- 
pany that corrupts good manners,” which the 
best-bred pussy will sometimes do. 

In regard to their treatment, a volume might 
be protitably written, for the carelessness dis- 
played in the care of birds is almost past belief. 
I will say but a few words: get a good bird 
book and learn what your pet should have, then 
procure the best of the kind. Of mocking-bird 
food I will say that I have tried many sorts, and 
I know of not one place in New York to get food 
on yhich a bird will thrive. Keep the cage im- 
maculate, afid give a variety both of food and of 
scene, aud though you may not have a singing 
machine, you will have what is better—a loving 
and bewitching pet, to whom you will become as 
much attached as to any dog or cat in the world. 

Another thing, too, I must say, When you 
are obliged to leave home—I will not say when 
you are tired of him, for under the circumstances 
you can never be that—do not think you are 
making your pet happy by opening his cage door 
and turning him out into the universe. If he is 
in perfect condition, accustomed to flying around 
the room, and has not been kept in captivity long 
enough to forget how to seek his own food, above 
all, if it is his native climate and early in the 
summer, it may be safe to do so. Even then he 
should be liberated in the country or park, where 
he will not be mobbed by sparrows the moment 
he shows his head, But if he has been long a 
pet, is not perfect in flight, is used to a cage and 
a daily table of his own, has become tender from 
long protection, above all, if he is personally at- 
tached to you, you merely abandon him to suffer- 





ing and death. He will not be able to protect 


himself from wild birds, who will be sure to try 
his powers; he will probably take cold; he will 
not know how to feed himself. 

That is the misery of keeping a pet. When 
you have once accustomed it tu your care and at- 
tention it cannot do without them, and you have 
no right to forsake it. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXXL 


HE prospect of giving alittle dinner to a few 
fastidious friends is one that troubles many 
a modest house-keeper needlessly. There are 
certain conditions that should not be forgotten, 
and that insure success if they are observed. 
Do not attempt to do anything that is not clearly 
understood both by mistress and servant; and if 
only one servant is kept, let as many things as 
possible be done in advance, and give her some 
intelligent help in the kitchen to make sure that 
nothing is spoiled during her absenes in the din- 
ing-room. Take one of the following little feasts 
for an initial dinner: all the ingredients are avail- 
able wherever canned goods are obtainable, all 
the dishes can be made at any season of the 
year, and two bills of fare are given, so that a 
choice may be had. If any dinner wine is de- 
sired, a good native sherry or claret will be quite 
sufficient; but wine can well be dispensed with 
and yet the dinner be good. The first bill of fare 
is planned without reference to the use of wine; 
in the second it is optional, except that the soup 
is made with claret, but any other soup can be 
used. Recipes for many of the dishes have been 
given in these columns, and but few brief ex- 
planations are needed for clear understanding of 
both menus. In the first, fresh salmon can be 
replaced with the canned fish at any season; 
any good fish for broiling may be used instead 
of shad, and the salad of the season be served 
for the celery. If oranges are out, bananas or 
fresh or canned pears combine admirably with 
canned apricots. 
Cream of salmon. 
Broiled shad with boiled Bermuda potatoes, 
Cucumbers or caper butter, 
Salted almonds. Olives. 
Beef 4 la mode rolls with green pease. 
Stuffed potatoes. 
Roast chicken with Duchesse loaves. 
Celery or salad of season. 
Apricots and oranges. Macaroons. 
Cream-cheese. Coffee. 

A cupful of cooked salmon rubbed through a 
sieve with a potato-masher, and heated with two 
quarts of the cream soup described in No. X., 
furnishes the soup. The broiling of fish has been 
fully treated; the potatoes are to be peeled and 
boiled; the cucumbers peeled and sliced, or the 
caper butter made by mixing chopped capers 
with sweet butter, rolling it in little pats aud 
cooling it before serving. The salted almonds 
are prepared like the pea-nuts in No. XI. The 
beef rolls are strips of tender round steak with 
a small piece of suet or fat salt pork tied 
within ; they are first browned in butter or drip- 
pings, then dusted with flour, which is allowed to 
brown, and after that covered with boiling water, 
well seasoned with salt and pepper, and cooked 
slowly in the gravy thus made for an hour; the 
strings are taken off before the rolls are served, 
of course. The cooking of green pease has been 
given, or canned pease can be washed in cold wa- 
ter and then heated, with salt, pepper, and butter. 
The recipe for stuffed potatoes appeared in No, IL. 
of this series; the roast chicken was treated in 
No. IX. Celery needs to be trimmed, and fresh- 
ened in cold salted water, Full information con- 
cerning salads appeared in No. XXIII. The dish 
of apricots consists of the fresh or canned fruit 
nicely arranged in a cirele about a mound of 
oranges cut in small pieces and freed from seeds ; 
either plenty of powdered sugar is strewn over 
the fruit, or a rich syrup made by boiling sugar 
with the juice of the canned apricots. The use 
of the cream-cheese is described in No. XXV. 
The choice has been made of articles of food pre- 
sumably familiar to the readers of this series, be- 
canse the success of such a menu would natural- 
ly seem insured to any one accustomed to these 
methods. In the above bill of fare these dishes 
can be prepared in advance and left in a cool 
place ; the cucumbers or caper butter, the salted 
nuts in a dry place, and the salad and dish of fruit; 
the stuffed potatoes, the Duchesse loaves, and the 
pease can be made ready to heat, and the soup 
and beef rolls cooked, and the saucepans contain- 
ing them placed in a large pan of salted boiling 
water on the back of the stove. This plan would 
leave the cook free to prepare and roast the 
chicken, boil the Berrnuda potatoes, and broil the 
fish. 

So, likewise, in the second bill of fare, the soup 
being served cold, could be made at any time, 
the cucumbers and salad put into cold water, 
the dessert frozen and packed in ice, the mush- 
room sauce finished and kept hot like the soup 
and beef of the first dinner, the string-beans and 
cauliflower made ready for the second cooking, 
the fish prepared to put into the oven, leaving 
the salmi of duck and the broiled filet of beef as 
the chief sources of attention. The advantage 
of such an arrangement cannot fail to strike any 
house-keeper who realizes the importance of 
avoiding unnecessary worry when the routine 
of work is changed or increased. The second 
menu is 

Cold wine soup. 

Baked white-fish, Forest City style. 
Cucumbers. Boiled potatoes. 
Salted pea-nuts. Various pickles, 
Salmi of duck with olives, 

Baked cauliflower. 
String-beans sautees. 

Broiled filet of beef with mushroom sauce, 
Lettuce salad. 


Frozen apples with cream. 
Roquefort cheese. Coffee. 
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The recipe for soup appeared in No. XXXV. 
The fish is to be freed from skin and bone, cut 
in pieces about two inches square, laid in a dish 
suitable for the table, seasoned with salt and 
white pepper, and moistened with white wine, 
preferably Sauterne. Upon the upper layer a 
few bits of butter are laid, and over the dish a 
cover or soup plate slightly buttered is turned. 
A half-hour before dinner it is to be put into a 
moderate oven and slowly baked until the flakes 
begin to separate, but it must not brown. It is 
to be served in the dish in which it is baked, 
with a dish of plain boiled potatoes and sliced 
cucumbers. The duck, which may be dressed 
and cut in small joints before dinner-time, is to 
be browned in its own fat, dusted with dry flour, 
which is also browned, and then covered with 
boiling water, and slowly stewed until tender. 
A palatable seasoning of salt and pepper and a 
cupful of olives are to be added at any time. 
Like the beef rolls of the first bill of fare, the 
duck can be cooked in advance and kept hot in 
a pan of hot water. Just before serving it a 
glass of sherry or Madeira is to be added. The 
cauliflower is first to be washed, then boiled just 
tender in salted boiling water ; after it is drained, 
transfer it to a baking dish, pour around it about 
a pint of the white sauce so often described in 
these columns, dust it with fine crumbs and a 
little grated cheese, if this is available, dot it with 
butter, and keep it in a cool place until fifteen 
minutes before dinner-time; then brown it in a 
hot oven. The beans are to be boiled only ten- 
der in salted boiling water, and laid in cold water 
until nearly dinner-time; then drain them and 
heat them in a frying-pan, with a tablespoonful 
each of grated onion, butter, chopped parsley and 
mushrooms, Canned beans may be washed in 
cold water and heated in the same way. 

To make the sauce open a can of mushrooms; 
put into a saucepan a tablespoonful each of flour 
and butter, and stir them over the fire until they 
are light brown; then gradually stir in the liquor 
from the can, and enough boiling water to make 
a sauce of the proper consistency; that is, thick 
enough to coat the spoon used for stirring it; 
season the sauce with salt and pepper, put in 
the mushrooms, and keep the sauce hot like the 
salmi, Just before serving it add a glass of wine, 
and send it to the table with the broiled filet and 
a dish of salad. 

The filet or tenderloin of beef is cut about an 
inch thick, broiled over a hot fire five minutes on 
each side, seasoned with salt, pepper, and butter, 
and served on a hot platter as soon as it is cook. 
ed, with the sauce in a bowl, and the salad of 
lettuce. 

The Roquefort cheese may come before the 
frozen apples or after at the will of the diners. 
It is to be served with thin water crackers and 
sweet butter; the unleavened bread or Matzo 
crackers are excellent for this service. 

The frozen apple can be prepared at any time, 
a sweetened apple-sauce being frozen like ice- 
cream, and served in the same way with a dish 
of whipped cream, Canned apples or evapo- 
rated apples stewed are as good as freshly stewed 
apples, and often less expensive. Full directions 
for freezing were given in No, XXXIV. of this 
series, 

The whipped cream can easily be prepared 
early in the day, and left in a cool place, in the 
colander set upon a dish, until time to send it to 
the table. Put the cream into a large bowl, over- 
sweeten it, and add any desired flavoring; beat it 
with an egg-whip with quick strokes for two or 
three minutes, then leave it for a minute; the 
bubbles will break and the foam concentrate so 
that it can be skimmed off with a colander set in 
a deep dish. Repeat the beating and skimming 
until the cream is nearly all used; that which 
drains from the colander can be poured back 
into the bowl and whipped again. The cream 
should be sweet and cool, and the motion of 
whipping brisk ; a slow, lazy motion would churn 
the cream, and probably produce butter. Keep 
the whipped cream in a very cold place. 

In another article of this series the laying of 
the table and its service is fully considered. If 
the mistress will follow the suggestions there 
given to have a careful and dainty service every 
day, and then will compose her company dinners 
after the method outlined in this article, she will 
be able to entertain with comfort to herself and 
her household, and with enjoyment to her guests. 
Unfortunately for mistresses, there are some ser 
vants who are constitutional grumblers; they 
would demur under all circumstances, like How- 
ells’s pig, whose principal grievance was the fact 
that he was a pig. There is no hope of reforma- 
tion in them, and no consolation in possessing 
them, They never will be of any good in a house- 
hold; and so a mistress afflicted with one of the 
species had better dismiss her at once, while yet 
life offers some prospect of home comfort and 
serenity. But with a bright, intelligent girl she 
can accomplish all the domestic triumphs that 
are suggested to her by her untiring guide, the 
Bazar. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Curese Puppine.—Take six ounces of grated cheese, 
two well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of butter, a small 
teacupful of sweet milk, three tablespoonfuls of grated 
cracker crumbs, and after mixing all the ingredients 
well together, put them in a small baking-dish, and 
bake till colored a pretty brown, 

Cursse Puppine No, 2.—Chop fine a quarter of a 
pound of pine-apple cheese, and season it highly with 
salt and Cayenne pepper ; add to it a beaten egg and a 
half-pint cupful of sweet milk, in which a half-tea- 
spoonful of butter has been dissolved. Mix weil, and 
set to bake for twenty minutes. 

To Crise Parstery.—When picked and washed very 
clean, put it on a sheet of paper, and place it in a slack 
oven, let it remain long enough to crisp but not shrivel. 

To Crimp Panrsixy.—Wash and pick it from the 
large stalks, and then throw it into water. After the 
fish or meat which it is to garnish has been fried, boil 
up the fat in a pan, and drop in the parsley. It will 
speedily become crisp, and still retain its green color. 
‘Take it out and dry it from the fat for a few minutes 
before the fire, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MISS SPARKS. 


|} RIAN, whom we left in a condition of deep de- 

spondency, remained in that state—nothing 
occurring to rouse him from it—for several days, 
when a civil little note from one of Monckton’s 
clerical friends reached him, in which the writer 
stated that he understood there was a vacancy 
for an organist at St. Jude’s, North Streatham, 
and had thought that possibly Mr. Segrave might 
consider it worth his while to inquire further as 
to the matter. Mr. Segrave did consider it very 
well worth his while to make inquiries, for al- 
though he had mentally resolved to eschew the 
suburbs, he had now recognized that he was in 
no position to pick and choose. Therefore he 
put himself in communication with the incum- 
bent, whom he found, on reference to the “ Cler- 
gy List,” to be the Rev. Christopher Peareth, M.A., 
and by return of post was requested to accord 
that gentleman a personal interview. 

The Reverend Christopher, small, thin, fifty 
years of age or thereabouts, with scanty gray 
hair and a somewhat nervous manner, opened 
the conversation by saying, “I believe, Mr. Se- 
grave, that you have had~—er—misfortunes.” 

“T have lately had the misfortune to lose my 
father,” answered Brian, wondering what the 
man was driving at. 

“Oh yes. Yes, exactly. But nothing worse 
than that ?—nothing more,I mean? You must 
pardon my asking the question, but our church 
being without endowment, and the expenses be- 
ing almost entirely defrayed by a few of the 
more wealthy attendants, [ am naturally obliged 
to consult them to a greater extent than I should 
wish—that is, to a greater extent than is cus- 
tomary elsewhere. And in this 
great stress, very great stress, is laid upon per- 
sonal character.” 

“T can easily get testimonials as to my perfect 
respectability,” said Brian, smiling. 

“Thank you; if you will be so good. You 
see, Mr. Segrave, it is not exactly usual for gen- 
tlemen to seek employment of this kind (though 
I’m sure I don’t know why they shouldn’t), and 
there is, I am sorry to say, a tendency to blame 
me when any—er—mistakes occur, For instance, 
when the manager of our temperance coffee-louse 
was found lying in the street in a state of shame- 
ful intoxication, many people seemed to think 
that I was in some measure responsible for the 
scandal. Iam told that you have had some lit- 
tle experience of choir management, though not 
in a professional way.” 

Brian answered that he was quite accustomed 
to accompanying, and believed himself to be ca- 
pable of giving the necessary instruction; and 
then Mr. Peareth suggested that they should ad- 
journ to the church. “ You might like to try our 
organ, Mr. Segrave, a very fine instrument, pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Dubbin, who is—er—con- 
spicuous among the wealthy persons whom I 
mentioned to you just now.” 

St. Jude’s was one of those spacious modern 
churches which, without being frankly ugly, like 
the churches of fifty years ago, are yet almost 
more distressing than they to the appreciative, 
by reason of that effect of vulgarity which at- 
taches to pretentious failure. It was of the Vic- 
torian-Gothie order of architecture, and was not 
a very happy specimen of that style, its propor- 
tions being all wrong, and its interior ornamenta- 
tion at once poor and florid. There was a vio- 
lent blue and yellow window at the east end; 
encaustic tiles had been unsparingly applied to 
the floor and walls of the chancel; the whole 
edifice was cold, glaring, and smelt of varnish. 

These details Brian hastily noted as he follow- 
ed his conductor into the building, where three 
persons, conversing together in the aisle, appear- 
ed to have been awaiting his arrival, with a view, 
no doubt, to putting him through a sort of infor- 
mal test-examination. One of these, a burly man, 
who wore a long black beard and no mustache, 
advanced to meet the new-comers with a certain 
air of proprietorship. 

** How do you do to-day, Mr. Peareth ?” said he, 
condescendingly. “ Mrs. Peareth and the young 
ones keeping pretty well, I hope? That's right. 
I was just passing the remark to my friend Mr, 
Prodgers here that we ought to have a handsome 
west window put in, and his answer was, ‘So we 
will, when we can afford it.’ Well, we shall see— 
we shall see.” 

Obviously Dubbin the Magnificent. 

“ And this,” he continued, turning to Brian, “ is 
our young aspirant, I presume? Well, sir, I hope 
you will suit us; and so, no doubt, do you. I 
have had the organ opened, so you can give us a 
tune as soon as you please.” 

It seemed to be the best thing to do. Brian, 
with some inward amusement, played such a 
“tune” as he thought would be likely to give 
satisfaction to his audience, and when he had 
finished, the man with the beard cried “ Brayvo !” 
while one of his satellites said, in an audible un- 
dertone, “I don’t know whether you would wish 
to put any questions to the candidate, Mr. Dub- 
bin, sir?” 

“Presently, Mr. Prodgers—presently,” answer- 
ed the great man ; after which there was a pause. 

It was quite honestly, and without any diplo- 
matic intent, that Brian remarked, “ This is a very 
fine organ.” 

“Well, sir,” answered Mr. Dubbin, evidently 
pleased, “it ought to be; for it cost a pretty pen- 
ny, I can tell you. But what I always say is, pay 
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a good price and get a good article. That’s my 
system all through, and I consider that we’re jus- 
tified in applying it to our organist as well as to 
our organ. Your salary, sir, will be seventy 
pounds per annum,” 

While Brian was meditating over this anticli- 
max, Mr. Peareth was heard to murmur some- 
thing about character and testimonials. But the 
great Dubbin waved these unworthy suspicions 
aside. 

“ Never mind about that, Mr. Peareth; I know 
a gentleman when I see one,” he was so kind as 
to declare, “and the information that we have 
received will be sufficient. Seventy pounds, Mr. 
Segrave, is not a large sum—did you speak, Mr. 
Prodgers? Oh! I thought I heard you make 
some observation. Seventy pounds, I say, is not 
a large sum; it is a paltry sum, and I should be 
precious sorry to have to live upon it myself, I 
know; but such as it is, it’s a little more than 
we have given hitherto, and if you’re disposed to 
undertake music or singing lessons, Mr. Segrave, 
you'll soon establish a lucrative connection, With 
regard to your church duties, you will be required 
to take two choral services on Sundays, and one 
on Saints’ days ; choir practice three times a week 
for boys and once for men and young women as 
well. At Christmas and Easter you may find 
a little extra drilling necessary; but with these 
exceptions, the remainder of your time will be at 
your own disposal.” 

So far Mr. Dubbin had spoken as one who 
owns no superior; but now he seemed suddenly 
to recollect the presence of the Vicar, and said, 
“T believe 1 have stated matters correctly, have 
I not, Mr. Peareth ?” 

“ Quite correctly,” answered Mr. Peareth, rub- 
bing his hands nervously. 

“ And now,” continued Mr. Dubbin, addressing 
himself once more to Brian, “ I must tell you that, 
although we wish our services to be attractive 
and in harmony with modern feeling, we are dis- 
tinctly opposed to Ritualism., I mention this be- 
cause 1 understand that you have been a good 
deal mixed up with Ritualistic parsons. Nothing 
of the sort here, sir, if you please. No nonsense 
about confession, or penance, or purgatory, or any 
other Romish inventions.” 

“ Really,” observed Mr, Peareth, plucking up a 
little spirit, “it is not usual for an organist—” 

“ An organist, sir,” interrupted Mr. Dubbin, se- 
verely, “is brought into contact with the young; 
an organist may be a most pernicious person—a 
snake in the grass. I don’t make any accusa- 
tion against our friend here; I merely caution 
him.” 

“The caution is not needed,” said Brian, smil- 
ing. “I shall confine myself strictly to my du- 
ties.” 

“That’s right, young man; you stick to that 
rule and you'll get on in the world. Well, Mr. 
Peareth, I think we may consider this matter 
settled; and now, as I have other things to at- 
tend to, Pll wish you good-morning.” 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Peareth, timidly, as 
Brian and he walked away from the chureh, 
“that you may have found Mr. Dubbin a littl—” 

He paused so long that Brian ventured to fill 
up the hiatus. 

“Offensive? Oh no; I thought he seemed a 
well-meaning sort of fellow enough. 
awful cad, of course,” 

The phrase seemed to delight Mr. Peareth im- 
mensely. He rubbed his hands and laughed soft- 
ly for several minutes. 

“ Well, well, well!” he murmured. “ But it 
doesn’t do to say so, you know, Mr. Segrave. At 
times, I confess, he appears to me to take rather 
too much upon him; but he has been a most gen- 
erous benefactor—we mustn’t forget that. Mrs. 
Peareth thinks I ought not to allow myself to be 
‘sat upon’; but Tam a fam- 
ily man-—a man with a very large family—and 
I find that it is best to submit to things. So 
long as no question of principle is involved, that 
is not an unjustifiable attitude, I trust.” 

He looked appealingly at his companion, and 
Brian answered, in a cheerful tone, “Oh no; I 
shouldn’t think so,” 

“You see,” Mr. Peareth went on, “in such a 
neighborhood as this one cannot expect to find 
social intercourse exactly what one would choose. 
My congregation is composed almost exclusively 
of rich tradesmen; Mr. Dubbin himself is a whole- 
sale boot and shoe manufacturer, though I believe 
he began as a simall shop-keeper. They are ex- 
cellent people, many of them; but—well, it is re- 
freshing to meet with a member of one’s own 
class now and then; and if you ever feel lonely, 
Mr. Segrave, I hope you will drop in upon us in- 
formally. We shall always be very pleased to 
see you.” 

The good man had evidently discarded his first 
misgivings, and was inclined to be extremely 
friendly. He found cheap and not uncomfort- 
able quarters for Brian over a baker’s shop, and 
there, in the course of a few days, our hero in- 
stalled himself. At the end of a fortnight he 
wrote to Monckton: 








He’s an 


—well, as she says, 


“T am prospering exceedingly, and at this rate 
I shouldn’t wonder if you were to see your hun- 
dred pounds back some fine day. My salary is 
not magnificent ; but I have got lots of pupils al- 
ready, and am earning about six pounds a week. 
What do you think of that for a beginning? I 
like my work, and I believe I shall make the choir 
quite tidy in time, though I wish I could turn out 
the young women and put the boys into surplices. 
However, [ daren’t say a word about that, because 
they are very Protestant hereabouts, and St. Jude’s 
is considered to be rather dangerously high in its 
ritual even now. Mr. Peareth, the Vicar, is a dear 
old fellow, a little out of his element here, and in 
a mortal funk of offending his rich parishioners, 
who ride over him rough-shod. I should like to 
get him appointed to a canonry. He has a good 
little overworked wife and a host of small chil- 
dren. Some of my pupils would amuse you, I 








think. Notably a Miss Julia Sparks, a young lady 
fresh from a boarding-school, with large black eyes 
which she rolls at me till I don’t know whieh way 
to look. She is dying of curiosity to hear my 
history, and, I fancy, takes me for a prince in dis- 
guise. Write me a long letter and tell me all 
about Kingscliff. Has Puttick been backsliding 
again? Has Miss Huntley carried out her inten- 
tion of becoming a district visitor? etc., etc., ete. 
Answer all the questions I don’t ask, and 
“ Believe me, 
“ Ever your attached friend, 
“ BRIAN SEGRAVE.” 


Monckton replied promptly, and with as much 
fulness as could be expected of a busy man. He 
reported all the local intelligence that he could 
think of to his correspondent; but unluckily, in 
his anxiety to answer the questions that Brian 
had not asked, he omitted to notice one of those 
that he had, and never mentioned Miss Huntley’s 
name at all. On the other hand, he had a word 
or two of serious warning to say about Miss 
Sparks. “It is all very well,” he wrote, “to 
laugh at the young lady who makes eyes at you, 
but jokes of that kind sometimes turn out to be 
no laughing matter. If I were you, I should 
take care to have a third person present at Miss 
Sparks’s music lessons.” 

Brian smiled at an admonition which he natu- 
rally thought supertluous. Indeed, he was too 
inexperienced to take in its significance, and fan- 
cied that Monckton was cautioning him against 
falling in love with his pupil. He had, as we 
know, the best of securities against doing that; 
and so, in serene consciousness of invulnerability, 
he continued to give Miss Sparks musical instrue- 
tion twice a week, and never attempted to detain 
Mrs. Sparks when that corpulent matron rose and 
waddled out of the room, as she usually did after 
listening to her daughter’s performance for five 
minutes or so. 

The girl was rather pretty, and not more vulgar 
than the generality of her class. 
dressed, as they all are nowadays; she wore her 
hair in a caricature of the prevailing fashion, as 
they all do; she was fairly well educated, which 
is perhaps more than can be said for most of 
them; and there really was no harm in her, if 
there was no great good. Unfortunately she had 
conceived a romantic affection for Brian, and this 
was, on many grounds, a pity. He, for his part, 
liked her after a fashion, and found her very di- 
verting. She was apparently under the influence 
of an intense desire to learn who he was and 
where he came from, also (since he remained im- 
pervious to the broadest hints) of an impulse to 
reveal all her own secrets to him. This she was 
free to indulge, and she did so with more or less 
of lucidity. From sundry mysterious allusions 
Brian gathered that she was not happy, that her 
parents wished ler to bestow her hand where her 
heart had not been given, and that she was a vic- 
tim to the customary unsatisfied yearnings. 

“ Ah, Mr. Segrave,” she would sigh, letting her 
fine eyes roam over the truly hideous but expen- 
sively furnished drawing-room which was the 
scene of tliese interviews, * wealth and luxury are 
not what people suppose! You know that, [ am 


” 


sure, 


She was over- 


‘*[ have had no experience of either,” Brian 
would reply; “but I should think they were not 
to be despised.” ; 

Whereupon she would shake her head and say, 
reproachifully, “ Ah, you’re laughing at me !”—a 
indeed he was. 

However, ie ceased to laugh at her when he 
found that laughter really hurt her feelings, for, 
after all, it is quite possible to be both lacka- 
daisical and sincere, and there is no reason for 
refusing sympathy to those who are impelled by 
nature or education to express their emotions in 
a grotesque manner, Brian, who surmised that 
this sighing damsel had been crossed in love, felt 
that she possessed thereby special claims upon 
his kindly consideration, and although she bored 
him a good deal at times, besides often singing 
false in the choir, to which she belonged, he did 
his best to befriend her, and divert her mind from 
sad thoughts by making her work hard—a form 
of consolation which she scarcely appreciated, yet 
put up with, as being at any rate better than neg- 
lect. The innocent Brian thought that Miss 
Sparks only made eyes at him because it was her 
way to make eyes,and when she sang Signor Tosti’s 
“Good-by” with an intensity of pathos which al- 
most amounted to a howl, he was dense enough 
to imagine that that heart-rending farewell was 
addressed to some young man in the City whose 
income might be inadequate to the support of a 
wife. 

So the days and weeks slipped away in a not 
unpleasant monotony, and Christmas came and 
went; and though the organist of St. Jude’s was 
not precisely merry at that season, he was ex- 
tremely busy, which does nearly as well, if a man 
be not too exacting. It was in the early days of 
the new year that he heard of the imminence of 
what Miss Sparks had frequently referred to with 
awful ambiguity as her “Fate.” Her father, a 
brisk little bald-headed man, whom business de- 
tained in London from morning to nightfall, in- 
formed him one Sunday, after church, that Julia 
was engaged to be married to Mr. Dubbin. 

“We look upon it as a great match for her,” 
the little man said, cheerfully, “and I’m glad 
that the girl has made up her mind to it. It’s 
true that he’s a good many years older than she 
is, but I can’t see anything to cry about in that 
—and he keeps his carriage. She’ll be happy 
enough once she’s settled down, though she 
makes a fine to-do now because he ain’t young 
and handsome. As I tell her, one can’t look to 
have everything.” 

“Tam not sure that I should care to marry 
my daughter to a man old enough to be her fa- 
ther, even if he did keep a carriage,” remarked 
Brian, feeling bound to put in a word for the 
hapless Julia. 


—8S 


fd) 


“Lord bless vou, Mr. Segrave returned the 
other, without taking offence, “she wouldn't do 
it if she didn’t like it. 
Dubbin, nor she knows that pre 
cious well. Girls like a bit of romance, but they 
like a good 
tion just as much as you or me; you may take 
your oath of that.” 

This very sensible view of the matter reassured 
Brian, who thought to himself, “It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good ; 


7 can’t make her marry 
anybody else ; 


position too, and Julia values posi 


perhaps when she 
is Mrs. Dubbin she won't want to sing in the 
choir any more,” 


on <titipeinaciainpaiii 
CHAPTER XX. 
MISS HUNTLEY ENTERTAINS. 


In the month of January Miss Huntley, crate 
ful for much hospitality received, and conscious of 
having done nothing to mark her sense thereof, 
determined to give an evening entertainment. 
She would not call it a reception or a drum (be- 
cause in spite of Miss Joy her age and position 
were hardly such as to warrant independent ac 
tion), nor would she issue formal invitations ; but 
she drove round to the houses of her acquaint- 
ances in Kingscliff and its vicinity, who by this 
time were very numerous, and begged them to 
drop in after dinner on a certain day and meet a 
few of their friends. And first of all she secured 
the presence and patronage of Lady Uttoxeter, 
who was the great personage of the county and 
a distant relation of Lady Clementina’s. This 
showed that she understood what she was about; 
for Lady Uttoxeter turned up ler nose (a fine Ro- 
man one) at Kingscliff and its villa residents, and 
would not advance beyond a bowing acquaintance 
even with the Greenwoods. Therefore when it 
became known that her ladyship was going to 
drive over from the family place, twelve miles 
away, and dine and sleep under her kinswoman’s 
roof, the good people all, both great and small, 
resolved that nothing should prevent them from 
paying their respects to a hostess so highly con- 
nected, 

by good fortune the weather was of that soft 
and balmy description which Kingscliff does oc- 
casionally, though not very often, enjoy even in 
the month of January. From a cloudless sky the 
full-moon looked down, making a silvery path 
across the still waters of the bay, interfering 
somewhat with the effect of the Chinese lanterns 
which were dotted about the garden, and tempt 
ing amorous couples, of whom there were, of 


>» many 
into the cool 


course, plenty among s human beings, 
to stroll out night air. In-doors 
the scene was highly creditable to Miss Hunt 
ley’s taste. The house had been beautified by 
artistic furniture, and Persian rugs, and 
Syrian embroidery, and by many knick-knacks im 
ported from London ; 
tily contrived; the conservatory was filled with 
and the crush great that that 
alone would have insured success; for, after all 
the main thing is that a crush should be a crush 

Conspicuous upon a sofa near the door sat 
Lady Uttoxeter, with a select gathered 
round her, not exactly receiving the people, but 
putting up her eye-glass at them as they entered, 
and when one or other of them made her an un 
decided sort of bow, acknowledging the salute 
with a wondering bob of the head, which seemed 
to say (though, of course, she would never really 
have uttered so low an ejaculation), “ My good 


woman ! 


some 
the lighting was very pret- 
exotics, was so 


circle 


who the dickens are you?” 


Miss Huntley, in a white frock of costly sim 
plicity, refused to take her stand in the place 
usually assumed by hostesses, but moved about 
among her guests, saying something pleasant to 
everybody, and charming them all by the unpre 
Monckton, 
who arrived late, had some trouble to discover 


tending friendliness of her manner. 


her, and having done so, declared his intention 
of retiring forthwith. 

“ Do you call this meeting a ‘ few friends,’ Miss 
Huntley ?” he asked, reproachfully ; “ and didn’t 
I tell you that I never go to partie oT 

“ You go to dinner parties, because I have met 
“ Besides, if you look 
round, you won’t see more than a few friends here. 
I don’t believe you know who half of them are, 
and I’m sure I don’t, though Miss Joy declares 
that they have all called upon me, and that I have 
returned their visits. Can I have called upon 
Mrs. Buswell, I wonder? I have got a mixed lot 
together, haven’t If 

“ Well,” answered Monckton, glancing at the 


you at one,” she returned. 





four corners of the room, “you certainly don’t 
seem to have been exclusive.” > 

“Weare under distinguished patronage, though 
I hope Lady Uttoxeter’s nose caught your atten 
I intended it to be the fea 
ture of the evening, and I felt sure that it would 
lend tone to the proceedings; so at the cost of 
some personal abasement I persuaded the old 
lady to come over and spend the night. Oh, I 
know why you smile; nevertheless, if a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. That 
is one of your own axioms, and I assure you that 
I couldn’t have done this thing well without old 
Uttoxeter’s countenance.” 

Since Brian’s departure from Kingscliff Monck- 
ton and Miss Huntley had become friends. The 
latter had actually offered to undertake the duties 
of a district visitor, but had been candidly told 
that she was not the sort of person who would 
be likely to be useful in that capacity, and had 
submitted to her rejection with a good deal of 
equanimity. Pecuniary help, however, she had 
been allowed to bestow in various ways, and thus 
had been brought pretty constantly into contact 
with the Vicar, whom she sometimes addressed 
with deep humility, sometimes assailed upon 


tion as you entered 


questions of doctrine, and sometimes tried to 
tease, according as her mood might happen to 
Some of the other ladies who were concern- 
ed in parochial work accused her of flirting with 
him, and liked her none the better for her sup- 
(Continued on page 389, Supplement.) 
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Dress ror Girt From 9 To 11 YEARS OLD 
Back anpD Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11 








Paty axp Barren Zepxyr Woo. Costume —Front.—[ For 
Back, see Page 385 | 


om TRAVELLING CLoAK.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 385 ] 
~ et For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 12-16. 











Cut Pattern, No. 3961: Basque and Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each, 
For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 32-45. 





Monocram.—Cross Srircu 


Moxocram —Cross Stircu ' 
EmBrormwEry. 


EMBROIDERY, 


me 





Sracet on Travewiine Dress. 
Back.—| For Front, see Page 385 ] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3964: Jacket and 


Fig. 2,—Youna Grrt’s Mornixe 
Gown.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1 ] 


ee EE ga Ap CTE: a go ee 
Over-Skirt, 95 Centa each. Fig. 1.—Youne Girt’s Morning Gown.—Front. [See Fig. 2.] Youne Giet’s APRON. Cut Pattern, No. 3963: Price, 5 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Sup- Cut Pattern, No, 3963 : Price, 25 Cents. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., For pattern and description see Sup- 
piement, No, TIT., Figs. 17-24. For pattern and description see Supplement. No. VIT.. Figs. 46-53. Fig. £9. plement, No, VIL, Figs, 46-53. 








MAY 28, 1887. 





THE HAIR. 


T is a pity that peo- 
ple do not begin to 
take care of their hair 
till it has already be- 
gun, through neglect 
perhaps as much as 
years, to lose its vigor 
and beauty; then they 
rush to a specialist, or, 
if their pockets cannot 
afford them such an 
excursion, they beg 
their acquaintances to 
tell them methods for 
preserving or renew- 
ing it, or they write to 
the Note and Query 
department of some 
newspaper, and finally 
acquire such a fund of 
knowledge on the sub- 
ject that it is a wonder 
anybody is ever bald 
or gray. This one tells 
them to cut the ends 










Fig. 2.—Summer Mantie. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 39 





2: Price, 
25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 25-30. 


of their hair; that one 
says, “ Don’t clip, but 
burn the ends,” on 
the principle, perhaps 
which prevents one 
from cutting grape- 
vines at certam sea 
sons, lest the life-sap 
exude and the plant 
wither; and, again, a 
third says, “ Neither 
cut nor burn the ends 
of the hair; since there 
is only so much hair 
forming material in 
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Fig. 3.—Skrer or Bripat Tor 


LETTE, Fig. 2, on Front 


For description see Supplement. 


skin of the face and 
body, and that, espe- 
cially before applying 
any other remedy, it is 
highly necessary to 
cleanse the pores of the 
scalp of any dust that 
may have lodged there. 
Indeed, this cannot be 
done too often when 
the hair shows signs of 
failure. Then, if it is 
dry, a preparation of 
castor - oil, almond - oil, 
and tannin can be 
rubbed in with excel- 
lent effect, but unless 
one wishes to have the 
hair gray, it is best to 
avoid the use of an 
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mind cure has its own 
method. Then, again, 
one advises rubbing 
fine salt into the hair 
at night, and combing 
it out in the morning; 
another hints that tar- 
water is the most un 
failing remedy for re 

venating it, only see- 
ito the fountain of 


erpetual youth for 1 


newing fading charms: 
while there are those 
who even recommend 
the odorous kerosene 
for hair-oll, not to men 
tion sage tea, and qui 
nine and brandy; and 
still the hair falls off 
ind splits at the ends 
But how few pause to 
reflect that soap and 
water Is as wholesome 


for the scalp as for the 









monia in the bath. No 
doubt the fashion of 
wearing false fronts 



















the sealp, if this is ex- 
hausted in producing 
long hair, it will be 
at the expense of its 
thickness.” All this 
reminds one of the ex- 
periments with cancer, 
where the surgeon pre- 
scribes the knife, the 


has had a good deal to 
do with the deteriora 
tion of the hair, by shut- 





ting the sun and ait 
from the roots, and de 





om % : TRAVELLING CLoak.—Back.—| For 
bilitating it, just as a Front, see Page 384 ] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No, I1., F 


Pratw anp Barrev Zerpuyr Woon 
Costume sa0k.—For Front, see 
Page 384.—(Cut Pattern, No. 

Basque and Trimmed Skirt, 2% 

each.) —For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 32-45. 
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person or a plant is it 
irregular practitioner 
extirpation by outward 
applications, and the 


jured by too muelh: arti 
ficial heat and too little 


oxygen MH) 
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Fig. 1.—Scummer Mantie.—Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3962: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., 
Figs. 25-30. 
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Sraeet or Travertine Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 384.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3964: Jacket and Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. 
For pa‘tern and description see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 17-24. 


Crocuer Fruit or VeGETABLE NEt, 


Summer Taitor Dress. 


For diagram and description see Supplement, 
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For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[Adv.] 





THE ENGADINE 
BKovguet, Atkinson's new perfume, 
tillation sweetly reca 
jewels, in a settin 


This superb dis- 
lls fragrant Swiss flowers, Bright 
g of perpetual snow.—{Adv,] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD DAL Pa R's 1878. 


break 1 Cocte 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


WIPED OUT— 


That's what's the matter with nine 
out of ten door mats. If not worn 
out, they're wet, soggy or so full 
of mud that they’re useless. The 
Hartman Patent Stee! Wire Door 
Mat never gets that way. It’s 
self-cleaning, permanent, always 










ready, and takes all the mud, 
snow, ice, or dirt off the shoes 
in an instant—and don’t cost 


much. Could youask more? It 
will pay you to send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress St.. Bostow; 8&8 Chambers St., 
New York; 103 Dearborn St., Cu1caco. 
For offices, stores, hotels, depots, cars, &c., 
it is invaivabie 
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SKELETON BANG. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 

SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $8.00 upwards. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing 4 specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, OR C, 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 

THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful wes paration for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 


THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 
for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 


MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for be: antifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. 
pair. 


Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


Catalogues mailed free. 
54 West Mth 1 Street, N.Y. 


THE TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 

By the majority of American riders 

of first-class machines, prove the 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
POPE MFG.CO. Boston, New York, Chicago, Martford. 


DYSPEPSIA: 





Gare, ing the experience of an 
et. H. VIN, - aaa Mass., 14 
years Tax Collector, soot ee & to any ee 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ording ry kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Rovat Baxine Powpen Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
can secure 


Price-list. 
LADY AGENT permament 


employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porte’ Sample outfit free. 
Xddress Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


a ny y \ 
LADIES’ FINE GLOVES 
Jonvin & Co.'s first quality only, a specialty, prices: 
4-Button Snede, $1.65; 6-Button Suede, $1.85; 6-But- 
ton Suede Monsquets aire, $1.85; 8-Button Snede Mons- 
a, * el 4-Button Kid, $2.00; 6-Button Kid, 
$2 M0. 
J.H.G6 ROSE ay. “1192 Broadway, N. Y., near 29th St. 














Send to us for our 
Strong Established 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
PACIFIC COAST and ALASKA, 

Excursion Tickets via Northern Pacific R. R., the 
Dining-Car Route, will be sold from all principal points 
in the United States and Canada at greatly reduced 
rates. For Yellowstone Park Maps, Knott’s Duluth 
Speech (illustrated), ‘* Wonderland,” and Excursion 
Rates to all Northwest Territory, apply to any agent 
of Northern Pacific R. R., or to 

CHARLES 8S. FEE, G. P. and T. A., 
Mention Harper's Bazar. ST. PAUL, MINN. 








PANSY PLANTS, READY TO BLOOM AT ONCE, 


Many fail to grow Pansies from seed, but with our nt Batata young plants success is certain, with 
a gain of two months in time of flowering, a5 the plants we send will ‘bloom immediate aly. 


‘ tt ly | 


































NE PLUS ULTRA, 


PERFECTION PANSY PLANTS, 
while not so large as the other two sorts, are superbly 
colored, Those who have seen them say they never 
saw anything like them. The flowers are of dazzling 
brilliancy, the colors exquisite and wonderful, and so 
delicate that no description can convey any adequate 
idea of their beauty. There are over forty varie- 
ties, striped, spotted, bordered, and fringed, in rain- 
bow colors, with rich velvety texture. 





Thi 


This cut 
shows an 
average 
size flower 
of our Gi- 
ant Three- 
Spotted 

Pansies. 
The 


TRIMARDEAU, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST ELEGANT COL- 
LECTION OF PANSIES 


TO BE FOUND IN THE WORLD. 

These three kinds are entirely 

distinct and all equally 

desirable. 

PLUS ULTRA, OR 

GIANT FIVE-SPOTTED, 
Every one 

rich and 


NE 


will be surprised at their 
brilliant shades, as well as by 


their size, and the five spots or mark- 
ings, one on each petal; not quite so 
large and entirely different from the 


Trimardeau, but equally desirable, 
E, Noth'ng more elegant in Pans‘es could 
be desired, This and the other two 


kinds here offered will make the hand- 
somest collection ever seen. 


it 
Hes 


a 


NEW TRIMARDEAU, OR 
GIANT 3-SPOTTED, 
This new class of Pansies of French 
origin will afford unbounded satisfac 
tion on account of their extraordi 
nary size. The flowers are immense, 
will astonish every one. and will be 
highly prized by every lover of this 
popular flower. The engraving shows 
the average size of the flowers when 
well grown, which are borne in won- 
derful profusion. The great value of 
this variety, and its consequent sear- 
city, have led some dealers to offer a 
spurious and different variety under 
this name. We offer the true “‘Tri- 
mardeau, obtained from the grower in Europe. 


PRICK. — One dozen strong, vigorous plants 
of either of the above varieties, ready for im- 
mediate bloom, for 60 cents, two com for $1, 
or one dozen of each three sorts for $1.50, by 
mail, postage paid, and SAFE ARRIVAL GUAR- 
ANTEED. Seed, 40 cents per paper, or one pa- 
per of each sort ‘tor $1. 


wi 


. 


PIERSON’S PERFECTION. 


great demand for these Pansies exhausted our stock last year early in the season. 


This year our stock is very large, and we can supply every one 


Our importation from Japan of Lilium Auratum, or Golden-Banded Lily, the *¢ 
usually fine; Jarge, healthy bulbs, sure to do well, 4@ cents each; 


ueen of Lilies, is un- 
3 for $1 2 - 


Send for our Seed and Plant Catalogue. Very complete, handsomely illustrated, artistic, of particular interest 


to all lovers of choice flowers, Sent free to all readers of Harper's Bazar, inclosing stamp to pay postage. 


Address 


BF. BR. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, TARRYTOWN, N. Y¥., P. 0. BOX 10. 






EDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Hals 


ant 
Bonnets 


Specially 
Made 


To Match 


COSTUME. 
NEW MODELS OF GOWNS. 


New Models of Coats. 


Se 


cee Reenter N.Y. 
FERED 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 











TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


REAL SCOTCH COLORED LINEN FLOSS. 


All Colors, including NEW FAST RED. 
guaranteed. Gives effects equal to silk. 


Real Scotch Linen Crochet Thread, 
Real Scotch Linen Netting Thread. 
Sold by Dealers in Dry and Fancy Goods. 


Color 


Second Edition of Book on Crochet and Embroidery 
sent on receipt of 25c., by the Publishers, 


Pe R. LEESON & co. » 293 De Devonsbire St., Boston. 


A ROSE ROOM. 


This charming bedroom is one of the original de- 
signs by the author of “HOW TO FURNISH A 
HOME,” who furnishes houses and rooms in all parts 

For circular address, with stamp, 


of the — 
OME, Box 82, Se N. ¥. 


SHOPPING uti: 


Ladies can do so just as ny ee if they 
personally bought over our counte We send 


REE upon Application pond Iustrat- 
ed Catalogue and Price List of 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 
and Thousands of Household Necensities 
and Novelties. We send SAMPLES FREE, 
and answer inquiries. Absolute Eatinlaction 
Guaranteed to Every Purchaser. Address 


117 to 123 State St. 


Established, MANDEL Chicago, Il. 


1855. 
SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 











address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, Ssiiewinises 


DECKER, 118 East 14th Street, New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ vane AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Sead for Circular. 
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Silks and Dress Goods, 


250 pieces BLACK SURAH Silks, 22-inch 
wide, at 75¢. 3 cost to import, 85c. Cheap at $1.00 
per yard. 

+ 75 pieces extra weight, 23-inch wide, at 83e. 
40-inch all-wool Black Albatross and Nun’s-Veiling, 
worth 65c.; now offered at 50e. 

40-inch Black Wool Grenadines (new weaves), at 
75c., 85e., and $1.00. 

47-inch all-wool Black Rhadames, at 79e. and 
95e.3 good value at $1.00 and $1.25. 

A large lot of SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
in Novelties, Etamines, Boucles, and Lace effects, at 
50Oc, per yard, reduced from $1.50 and $2.50. 

ALSO, Handsome lines of French Satteens, Ging- 
hams, Lawns, &c. 

SPECIAL, Printed Challies at 14c. 5 sold else- 
where at léc. and 15c. 


Le Boutillier | Of 7%4 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


D tan 
yFACTURING PURVEYop 
ESTABLISHED 1847. Chee. 





Sones 


uf Rs AS 


e 1 Sseets 

OVER 100 
DOMESTIC 
& FOREION 





DELICACIES 


OURPRESERVES & JELLIES 
OUR 'MINCE-MEAT PLUM PUDDING 


ARE SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE. 


OUR SALAD: DRESSING&NEW PROCESS CATSUP 


GIVE TONE TO THE wm jt MODEST REPAST , 


OLIVES.CAPERS "ND: BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO TRANSFORM IT INTO AFEAST. 











FOR SALE BY THE LEADINGGROCERS ONTHE AMERCAN CONTINENT 
CLE YOURGROCER CANN Y WE WILL JF YOU SEND FORA) 
PRI CE. LIST, 


MATTINGS. 


Japanese aud China Straw Mattings, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In rare and novel effects not to be found elsewhere. 














White from $5.00 per Roll of 40 yards. 
Red Check and fine fancy patterns from $8.00 
per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Large lines of Foreign and Domestic Fabrics 
for Furniture Coverings, at about one half the 
cost of production. 


Turcoman and Lace Curtains at greatly re- 


duced prices. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 139TH ST. 


SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS SEE IP, 


By using Halls Bazar 
Portable and Adjust- 
able Skirt Forms. 
Indispensable for noting 
the effect of different cos- 
tumes, and saving fatigue 
of standing while dress is 
being draped. 

Endorsed by 
\ leading fashion 
ers, 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of $3.00, Mention 
this paper. 

Send for Circular, show- 
ing Portable Full Form 
adapted for dressmakers. 


HALL'S BAZAR FORM CO., 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


French, German, Spanish, ttalian, 


You can, a ten weeks’ elk master either of these 
languages *sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Rich. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, %5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 


all the 
publish- 








art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
Herald Building. Boston, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hale 
teed “becom: 


guarn 
The wear their hair ay ‘$6 
to size and color. 





t C.0.D. 
he m’fr for 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st(Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 





| $16 worth of S 








RIDLEY’S, 


Grand St., New York. 


LACES 


IN LARGE ASSORTMENT AND VERY LOW 
PRICES. 
BLACK ESCURIAL AT 15c., 20c., 22c., 25¢c., 30c., 


TO $1.25. 

BEIGE ESCURIAL, l5c., 18c., 
UP. 

BLACK SPANISH GUIPURE, 9c., 15c., 1Sc., 20c., 
25c. A YARD UP. 

ORIENTAL LACES, ALL WIDTHS, 3c. to 75c. 
A YARD. 

woe LACES AT MARKED REDUCTIONS, 3c., 

, l0c., 15¢c., 25c. A YARD. 


“BEADED GRENADINES. 


BLACK BEADED AT $2.15, $2.50, $2.75, $3, TO 
$15 A YARD. 

BLACK BEADED NET, 50c., 
TO $7.50 A YARD. 

40 AND 42 INCH CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE 
SPANISH FLOUNCING CHANTILLY AT $1.29, 
$1.75, $2, $2.25, TO $5.50 A YARD. 

GUIPURE SPANISH, $1.15, $1.35, $1.75, $2.25, 

$2.75, TO $5.50 A YARD. 


ORIENTAL FLOUNCINGS. 


40-INCH CREAM AND BEIGE, 45c., 
9c., TO $1.75 A YARD. 

IRISH POINT FLOUNCING, 
AND $1.25. 

TWO-TONED IRISH POINT FLOUNCINGS, 


S5c., $1, $1.25. 


. 
Orders by Mail 
SOLICITED, AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
PROMISED. 
SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE, 


Fashion Magazine, 


PUBLISHED BY US QUARTERLY, WILL BE 
FOUND A RELIABLE AND USEFUL AID TO 
OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS IN MATTERS OF 
SHOPPING. 

50c. 


20c., 25c. A YARD 


T5c., $1, $1.75, $2.25, 


59c., 65c., 
50c., 65c., 89c., $1, 


1p FOCey 


PER ANNUM; lic. SINGLE COPY. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand ~ 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


Just issued, the Spring Edition, containing nov- 
elties in Art-Needlework, and illustrating many 
new Stamping designs; also Price-list of all Ma- 
terials for Embroidery. 

Send for Catalogue, Price 25 cents. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

Mrs. TT. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, New York City. 





Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, says: “S. 8. 8S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rhe umi amen 
S. cured me completely.” 

Mrs. ©. A. Baily, of 173g Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass “S$. 3. 8. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after being given up to die by physicians.” 

Mr. L T Clark, t. 545 West 12th St., 


Says: 





» Says: 


N. ¥. City, 


~ fess on ‘Contagious Blood 

* Blood and Skin Diseases” 

For sale by all druggists. 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


Poison" 
mailed free. 


and on 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Err S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 
, You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


SSMAKING S20" 


Cerone 
uanle to 
all Ladies. Add., Roop Maeic Scaiz mo 


























The best for the complexion. 


The most economical ; 


Pe 











“A balm for the Skin.” 


it wears to thinness of a wafer. 





OMasSoas 4.6% 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


LACES. 


Without equivocation the greatest opportunity 


ever offered by us to buy fine laces at a nominal | 


sum. 


The undergoing figures, which are actual and | 
rgoing Ju 


bona fide in every instance, will prove that this is 
| the most determined effort we have ever made im 
| this department :— 

3000 yards Black Chantilly Lace, 4 uches wide, 
Ye. yard, 

8000 yards Black Chantilly Lace, 
, 138e. 

40 inches wide Chantilly Lace, $1.: 
$1.88, $1.98, $2.00, and $2.19 yard. 


Spanish Guipure, 13 inches wide, 7Aec. 


54 inches 
wide yard. 


35, $1.49, 


yard, 

15 inches wide, yard 

40 inches wide, $1 24 yard. 

Chantilly Net, 27 enches wide, yard. 

Net, 27 inches wide, $1.25, 


R8e. 


9Se. 

Spanish Guipure 
worth $2.00 yard. 

2000 yards Egyptian Lace, 4 unches wide, Te 
yard. 

A full line of all leading novelties in Flouncings, 
wncluding Fedora, Oriental, 
Point Gene, 
Point Gaze. 


Normandy, } "ale n- 


ciennes, ont Guspure, 


BROADWAY & EIGHTH St., N. Y. 


PARIS TINTING 
COLORS OR 
DYE PAINTS 
AND 


MIKADO LACQUERS 


FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. | 


Cireulars and Samples Free. 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 12 W. 4th St., N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


geri 23° ) Years our Grent Seecie! 
d distributing ROSES, We paw aitthe 
Entest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ. 
and prices to suitall, Wesend STRONG, VIGOR. 
ous PPLANTS safely by mail or express to all en 


3 10 12 PLANTS SI, $90,527 


ew Guide, pp. Teucribes neatly SOON nest 
vasieues of Roses, the best Hardy —» 


pe ag Y Inge, an eh 5 Vig i 
nd tells h ‘© grow the 

Address THE DINGER OC CONARD is 
Rose Growers, Went Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 





Chantilly, 





Now offer, at greally reduced prices, the balance 
of their stock of 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
| DRESS GOODS, 
CHEVIOTS, CLOTHS, 
CHALLIES, ETAMINES, 
Htc., Ete. 
Their assortment of 
FRENCH SATTEENS, 
FOULARDS, CHINA CREPES 
Is unive rsally acknowledged the 
select in the city. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
Prepaid parcels, over $5.00, se nt free 
within 100 miles of New York 
H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. V. City. 


EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 W« 3000 Ener tvings, a 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionary 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


choicest and most 


of charge 





Invaluable 
in every 
School and 
atevery 
i Fireside. 





Cc. C. SHAYNE, Furrier, 103 Prince St., 
| Is retailing Furs and Sealskin garments at greatly re- 
duced prices before storing away. Send for price-list. 


WHITE TAR CAMPHORETTE 
Is the best preservative of Garments, Furs, Carpeta, 
and everything else that may be destroyed by MOTHS, 
or any other insect. For sale at drug and fancy- 
goods stores. S. BERN HE IM, 
General Agent, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


NE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL. —Summer arrange- 
ment: $1.00 for3 hours’ lesson: six lessons for £5.00. 
Send for circulars. N..Y. 


riats’ 


14th Street and Broadway, 


JROGRESSIVE ANGLING. “The Latest 
Society Game.” Book of Instructions,by mail, 10c. 
BERNARD MEYER, 59 and 61 Fulton St., N.Y 


| DEAL BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.— 
| Best in world. Send stamp for prices, aud fine 
| picture. R. B.S. CO., Chillicothe, Oblo. 
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““SOMEBODY WERE READIN’ OUT UV THE NEWSPAPER WHAR 


STOPPIN’ OF FREE 
ROAD ARFTER DEY 
DER EF DAT DE WAY DEY GWINE DO, TAKEN 
MARRIED AGIN JEST TO SPITE ’EM.” 


PASSES ON DE RAILROAD. NOW you 


’ my ry 7 
FACETLE. 
TRUE STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 
BY A TEACHER, 

Many queer sayings come to my mind as the result of an experience in 
the school-room. To my own I will add some told me by my fellow- 
teachers : 

Mary was a girl with ascarcity of ideas, but alittle stock of quotations, 
which she lugged in on every possible occasion. When asked to write a 
composition on “* The Seasons,” she tr&imphantly produced the follow- 
ing: “There are four seasons—spring, Summer, autumn, and winter. 
me like summer and some like winter, but as for me, give me liberty or 
ve me death,” 








g 
gi 


Mattie, after studying history for a year, wrote, “‘ One of the principal 
causes of the Revolution was the Stand Back” (Stamp Act) 


Another historical genins, some inglorions Macaulay or Gibbon, was 
asked to name two provisions of the Ordinance of 1787. His answer was, 
* Flour and bacon.” 


A little Indian girl said to her teacher: ‘‘ We have not prayed for the 
poor.” x 

Her teacher replied, “ Well, you pray for them.” 

The little girl then said, **O Lord, bless the poor, and make them fat 
if you can!” 


Scene: Grammar Class. Dialogue between teacher and Johnnie. 
Traonen, * What is the future of ‘ he drinks’?” 
Jounnie. “ He is drank.” 


Little Belle was fall of excitement one Monday morning. ‘ Oh, teach- 
er,” she said, “‘ we're going to have a Sunday-school picnic, and the fare 
is real low, 80 everybody can go: idiots forty cents, and children half 
price. Won't you go?” 


The elementary physiology class was always an interesting one, the 
pupils made so many queer statements, as “If anybody comes into the 
house with wet feet, he should take them off as soon as possible”; and 
the following hygienic maxim, “ Ice-water should not be eaten at meal- 
time.” To the question, ** What organ of the body warns the lungs of the 
presence of bad air?” a boy gives the delightfully inconsequent an- 
ewer, ** Bronchitis.” 


Superintendent Russell, of Brockton, Massachusetts, placed upon the 
hoard for correction the following: ** A hen has to feet,” “‘ He done it.” 
This is the way one boy corrected it: “ He didu’t done it; God done it.” 


After writing sentences one day, the scholars exchanged work for cor- 
rection. A small boy marked an error, and then at the foot of the paper 
made the following explanatory note; “* He didn’t begin Massychewsits 
with a caterpillar.” 


A little girl in the primary school was asked to tell the difference be- 
tween the words “ foot” and “ feet.” She said, “‘ One feet is a foot, anda 
whole lot of foots is a feet.” 


One day the children were having an object leseon on the bine heron. 
The teacher called attention to its small tail, saying, “The bird has no 
tail to speak of.” The next day she asked the scholars to write a de- 
scription of the bird, and a little German girl wound up by saying: “* The 
blue heron has a tail, but it must not be talked about.” 


A teacher in Massachusetts was speaking of the difficulty of defining 
some very common words. ‘“* Now there is the verb ‘to be.” What does 
it mean when I say ‘I am’?” Maggie's hand was waved frantically 
around, and her whole body seemed to be in the throes of a mighty and 
startling thought. “ Well, Maggie, what does it mean ?” 

“It means—it means that when anybody says as how y’ ain't, an’ thin 
y’ are.” 


A most amneing set of answers is given in one of the English journals 
as the result of official examinations in physiology in the London schools. 
The answers are on file at the Educational Head-quarters. 

One of the questions is, ‘‘ What is the process of digestion?” A girl 
gives the following original and enigmatical reply : “* Food is digested by 
the action of the lungs. Digestion is brought on by the lungs having 
something the matter with them. The food then passes through your 
windpipe to the pores, and thus passes off your body by evaporation.” 

Another question reads: ‘* Why do we cook our food 2” A fifth-grade 
girl evolves the answer: “ Their of five ways of cooking potatoes. We 
should die if we eat our food roar.” Another genius informs us: “The 
function of food is to do its proper work in the body. Its proper work 
is to well masticate the food ; and it goes through without dropping in- 
stead of being pushed through by the skin.” Still another says: “ Food 
ix digested when we put it into our mouths, our teeth chews it, and our 
tongue rolls it down our body. We should not eat so much bone-making 
food as flesh-forming and warmth-giving food ; for if we did, we would 
have too many hones and that would make us look funny.” Bat one of 
the most bewildering statements is thie: “Sugar is a amyloid; if you 
was toeat much sugar and nothing else, you would not live, because sugar 
has not got no Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, Potatoes is another 
amyloids,” 





I will close these chronicles with a gem which is an exact copy of the 
original, which is in my possession : 


“BENIDICT ARNALD 


was a general in the america army he serv under general washington 
and was a success a8 a commander untill the time of his going to 


RECKERMEMBERS DAT DE 
DONE KILL MY HUSBAN’ GIN ME A FREE PASS 8’ LONG EZ I WAS A WID- 
UV FOLKS PASSES AWAY, I GWINE 














DEY DONE MEK A LAW 


MULE MOTHER. 
MARY ANN. 
GIT 


Philadelphe there he became a quainted with miss maggy shephard the 
daughter of Edward shephard who was a tory the influince ot his wife 
over him cause him to be Luk warm to the america cause after his mur- 
riage general washington point him as commander at west point af- 
ter geting possision of that command he comneced to lay his plands to 


LGN NIMIRAT 


| 
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“OH, MAMMA! I 
HE. HAD PIG’s FEET OR NOT, FOR HE HAD His BOOTS ON.” 









(Little girl has just returned from market.) 
“WELL, MARY 


ANN, DIDN'T THE BUTCHER HAVE PIG'S FEET? 


WENT AND LOCKED, BUT I COULD NOT SEE WHETHER 


| deliver up his hole command to the British fore a sertain sum of money 

money was his god and to get a naugh of it he wood sucrifise his country 
after he betrade his trust he went on boad an English ship and after the 
america war was over and the British defeated he went to England and 
* there died a Treater.” 
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Home ART Wonk. 


posed offence; because really it is unpardonable Art Interchange, the oldest and only  practics afirt 
to flirt with the Pope; and besides, they had all «no ) ToiLet Soaps: works a Fou 4 ler P Septem. 





MAJOR AND MINOR. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘ 





(Continued from page 383.) 








attempted to do the same thing in their day and ““ You have demonstrated that a ferfect7y pure If this advertisement be sent wit 
had been repulsed. But the accusation was quite soap may be made. ‘ 1, the community in fencral $1. 65 
i é is mend to ladies and to the com 

unfounded. It is probable enough that Miss the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle sesianiiiiaiie ea a amet Cities 
Huntley would have liked to constitute Monck- ? soap over any adulterated article.’ {18) issues of The Art speersnaaee. oan of instruction 

" iri irec : » di 22e é Embroid Painting, ¢ 3rass ri ete., 
ton her spiritual director ; but he did not seem 4 - ) aie cecal acs also Thirtecs’ (as) large pattern pn ple maante, for em 
to be ambitious of acting that part, so she con- O1 K reg e O = - broidery, carving or other art work, full working cine. 


These are the issues from January To JULY, 1887, The seven 
colored plates are as follows 
Decorative Screen Panel “‘ Birds and Apple Blos- 
some” very large (size 29x12‘ in.), one of three. Study 
of Birda ‘size 20x14 in.), 2 different charming studies 
suitable for hand screen, tile, fan, for water or mineral 
colors. Wild Apples (size 20x14 in.), a bold and brilliant 
double-page phe of red apples and leaves Narcixeus, 
(size 13x10 in.), delicate and refined study of white Laster 
blossoms. Decorative Screen Panel, birds and apple 
blossoms, very large [size 29x12's in.| second of three 
Study of a Mead (size 13x10‘, in | an artistic repro > ‘tion 
after He snner, and a Landscape by JULIAN RIX (size 22x15 
in.)—-a woodland scene, “By the old mill pool.’ 
The Art Interchange costs only #5.00 a year and 
ach year 18 colored plates and 26 Pina onan 
Ewen E cory with a sample colored plate, either 
Study of Dog a (20 in. x14 in ) or “Marine View” by 
E. Moran, {cio 20 in. x 14 in.}, sent for only 20 cents. Our 
illustrated catalogue of colored studies and specimen copy 
of Home DrcoraTION, a 16-page journal on furnishing and 
beautifying homes, beautifully fliusts ated, sent for 5 cents 


tented herself with making a friend of him. 
Upon the whole, they understood one another 
very well. / VO 

“Talking of successes,” she resumed present- PARIS NOV ELTIES 
ly, “ how is the future Beethoven getting on? I 


suppose -you sometimes hear from him, don’t At Greatly Reduced Prices. 





you?’ 

“Do you mean Brian Segrave? He doesn’t 
often write; but I believe he is getting on very | Syits, Costumes 
fairly. I think I told you that he is organist ata : ; ’ : 
suburban church.” Evening and Reception Dresses. 

“Yes, you did; and I can’t say that that ex- 


actly realizes my conception of the high road to Wraps, Mantles, 














fame.” in stamps. No free copies. Addres 

“It is bread and butter.” Jackets, Newmarkets, mili eM WHITLOC 1K, Publishe min . 

* And very little more, I should imagine. A Is made from the choicest quality = Par ot ante 
man who is contented to exist upon bread and of stock, and contains a LARGE 
butter is a lamentable spectacle. His brother Op, ks f P f GLYCERINE; 

4 : , “7 ? “ i] t 5) st. ERCENTAGE 0 
wouldn’t be so easily satistied 10a) 19 "d — c th pig : 
: ‘ erefore it is specially adapted for 

“T never said that Brian was satisfied,” re Toilet, Bath and Infants. P he injuries arising from corpulency, 

marked Monckton; “but I do say that he has se ade E - pa om a the most common of which i 


done a great deal better than I thought he would ; 
and in one sense I think he has done a great deal 
better than his brother.” 

Miss Huntley brought a scrutinizing glance to 
be ar upon her neighbor, ‘I observe,” said she, 

“that you are prejudiced against that very sharp- 
witted young squire. Now I rather like sharp- 
witted people. He is going to sell a large slice 
of his property and make a fortune by it, 1 hear.” — 

“Is he? Iam not in his secrets,” said Monck- AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
ton, and turned away rather abruptly to speak to Ladies’ Fancy Work, 


a friend who accosted him at that moment. Published monthly; sent for one year and the 


FOR SALE 


Seeley’ $ Elastic 
Abdominal Belt and Umbilical T 


by which a firm support is gun to the abdomen, inva- 





riably diminishing its size, thereby improving the form 
and affording comfort and safety. Catalogue, with illus- 
trations and directions for self measurement mailed un. 
der plain cover, on receipt of 2c. Address 

aa EYS HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


Chestaut st. | ESTABLISHMENT { Philadelphia 





That Gilbert proposed to sell that part of his . . * 
inheritance which abutted upon Kingscliff was no priseilla Stamping Outfit Under patvensan et taaWertite: mostEminent Surgeons, 
> EAR FE $:— 
longer a secret, except in name. He had not Given FREE for only 50 cents. Profs. S. D. Grows, gay Agnew, Willard Parker, 


nti . ia intenti . . < This outtit is equal in vaiue co any $1 outfit ever of- W. HP. t, The G. Morton 
mentioned his intentions to anybody, and conse- fered. It is furn.shed by T. E. PARKER, which alone ancoas ymas forton. 


| e-4 rrect 8 
quently nobody had spoken about them to him; guarantees it as represented. It contains choice pat- The Co and killful Mechanical Treatment of 


but they were pretty generally known, and had | [tp 4/4 large and useful. Sprays of flowers for sca f EVERYWHERE. | | HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 





ends; outline designs; tinsel designs; designs for flow- See GROSS’S Revised Edition and AGNEW’S Late 















































met with no little criticism of one kind and an- er painting; scallops; vines; set of 26 initials, &c., ae. af oe Ve oS Elastic Stockings for varicose veins, weak, swale nor 
ar lhe rive ise ve a All n large sheets of APE r, with plenty of margin ulcerate m y # (to lace or buckle) for 
other, What had given rise to even more com- | Qi pm ithte eutaine prods -r pad and instruction book; THE SELF: EET corpulency or abdominal tumors. Shoulder Braces 
ment was a persistent rumor to the effect that also, Parker’s Patent Method of Doing Stamping,— C. constantly in stock and made to or 
Mr. Segrave would offer himself as a Liberal can- | NO PAINT, NO POWDER, NO DAUB. It is the eis wt a Lee PHILADEL WEA, Pie 
A = ee best outfit ever offered. If unsatisfactory money will me Me 
didate for the division at the general election, be returned and paper sent free. B A N J O M U ee I C 
which could not now be very far distant. SPECIAL. — Five subscribers to “The Modern Al P| a 
“JT don’t know whether it’s true or not,” Ad Priscilla,” without outfit, $1. Six subscribers, with 230 EASY PIECES FOR THE 
ther 8 true or HM, AAG vutfit, $1.50, cAS -IECES FOR T } 
miral Greenwood was saying that very evening Be nd stamps for premium Send eae ——. ITO > ‘TITTY > 
to Sir John Pollington, who had led him into a | - eeoissadesetinne ae cabaret acca al rata Pry ‘ . BANJ(¢ ‘ ‘ KR S rUILT AR, 
“Or : , : : : EMBRACING 
corner hoping to obtain some information upon FOR LADIES ONLY! 
; sob 6 % 1 . PATENT CARTER BUCKLE. 
this point, and I don’t like to put the question If you wish to purchase fine Underwear and Corsets, No sewing; no sharp prongs ; no trouble; simplicity | MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS. 
to him in so many words; but from what 1 hear, | at low prices, do so by ordering from our Illustrated | jtself. Beautifully nickel-plated. For sale by all Dry- COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR 
I fancy that the local wire-pullers have got hold | Spring Cat logue—free on application. ; : Goods Houses, Send 10c. for sample pair, to ye ; 4D AND £ ANGE t 
of him. As a Liberal myself, 1 ought to be glad MAHLER BROS., 507 and 509 6th Ave., New York. S. J. SCOVIL, 76 Franklin Street, N.Y. FRANK B. CONVE R SE, 
of it; only—” , Premier Banjoist of the World. 


“Only, my dear Greenwood, you don’t love a 
turncoat. Nor dol. If he stands, he'll get in A P rf t R d fi 
—there isn’t much doubt about that. But it will 0 en eme y or 
be at the price of losing all his father’s old Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 


Diol Lo ta ° 
friends. ae ; . Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 
Oh, come now, Pollington ; that’s hardly fair, cence from Atate Diseases. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Sold by Music and Book Stores. Mailed on receipt 
of price. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 







































2.e]) y isi t ‘ { y ] > e e e 
for declining to visit a man whom IJ don't like, from improper digestion. 


by all means let them prosecute me,” replied Sir For 20 years we have manufactured 
John. “I am quite aware that this isn’t a free the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
country any longer. I shall continue to choose pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
my own friends when I come out of prison all rhe the past year DIGES- 
” of . 
the are ; TYLIN has been by 
Vell, but after all a man has a right to his sath: termes 

ss “ 1em extensively pre- 
opinions,” the Admiral urged. apiltoes Vana 

“ He has no right to change what he calls his a ee a ee 
opinions in order to secure a seat in Parliament,” een ies 
returned the other, stubbornly. “That young —— 
fellow has attended a score of Conservative meet- — 
ings to my certain knowledge, and if he chooses = 
to rat now he must take the consequences. May- 
be he won’t care much.” 

The Admiral rubbed his chin reflectively. 

“ Mrs. Greenwood,” he observed, “ says that it 
shows pluck and honesty on Gilbert’s part to 
change his opinions — supposing that he has 
changed them, There’s something in that, you 
know.” 

“I sincerely trust that difference of opinion 
will never alter the friendship that | feel for Mrs. 
Greenwood,” replied Sir John, and so stalked 


+h it?” protested the a sant sort of Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most s Wily pO MOTHERS 
thing amounts to intimidation, you know.” FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- z Put stiff corsets on their 
“All right; if I am liable to be prosecuted LIN, as a REMEDY for all Rec PORE : groving Children? Don't do it, bus 
N, as c} seas & — 
s 


BUY FERRIS’ 


Fit ali ages. 
Physicians 


j ec 
LEADING 

It is not a secret Fi ’ RETAILERS 

remedy, but a sci- } ww sverywhere sell them. Tuke no othet 


- * Rae FERRIS BROS 
entific preparation, the ~~ Returers, 841 BROADWAY, NEW TURK. 


formula of which is 


plainly printed on each bot- 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE ° 
POWER is created by a careful = A wm oO TL a OW 


and proper treatment of the ferments Inporter and Mar of 
in manufacture. It is very agreeable to ufacturer 


the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 





away F 
ee ra = a , NS generally. Sold by Druggists, or My stock of fine Human Hair Goods is unequalled 
Certain it is that Sir John’s views are those PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by as for its great variety in styles, silky, straight, and nat- 
which meet with the most common acceptance, WM. F. KIDDER & CO., ‘ ural Wavy Hair, for beautiful Switches, » in all colors; 
and doubtless it looks awkward for a man to Price $1.00. 83 John St., N. ¥. Gray Hair and White Hair a specialty; Ladies’ and 








. . Gentlemen’s Wigs on hand and made to order, to look 
change sides at a time when he may be supposed | 2 aie = = as natural aslife. Hair Cutting and Dressing by French 
to derive personal advantage from so doing. Yet Artist; Beautifying Cosmetiques of superior make. 


Gilbert was more sincere in calling himself a S’ E aes: = preeeenlats g ~ hee 14th St. N. Y. City 
: . SI NSON, 34 Eas : St., ity. 


Conservative. What the future of Bogland il 4 LADIES’ = zp lnperial Hair Regenerator 





=. 


Conservative. Whiat the future of England will 
be very few people seem to have the least idea; 
but democracies are not apt to be conservative, 
and a man who aspires to lead his compatriots 
had better, if he can, begin by placing himself 
in harmony with their tendencies, It was hard- 
ly in Gilbert’s power to view any transaction from 
a higher moral stand-point. He took the world 








gy THE NEW HAIR COLORING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

For Hair wholly or partially gray. Yon 

an restore your hair to its original color, 

have it natural-looking, and nobody 

dreams you color it. No lead init. Per- 

fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 


*BE AUT Yx 


T° but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 





regular features and would be accorded the palm of 
beauty were tt not for a poor complexion. _ Toali such 





as it is, and made the best of it, which may or we recommend DR. HEBRA'S VIOLA CREAM ae possess. are Soe eeaeeeee Ser the Sead. 
‘ SO eee a a ing those qualities that quickly chunge the most sallow and We prepare the following shades: 

may not be the wise system, but was, at any rate, florid complexion to one of natural health and unblemished No. 1. Black a 4. Ghasteat 

the only system possible to him. On thinking it beauty. ‘Le cures oily skin, Sreckles, face grubs, black heads, “6 9 Dark Brown. "6 §. Light Chestnut. 

over, he was quite sure that he was a Liberal at cde Tho weinkics of old age dlosepar bp #7 th “© 3. Medium Brown. ** 6, Gold Blond. 

heart, and that, being so, it seemed to him rather Wis aad aceanntte Bal 6 eure, wet te better Yor the Tidet tate sl No. 7 = Beeb or Blonde Cendree. i 

hard that men like Sir John Pollington should than powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid uj on rice, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.10 per box. Send sample o 


turn their backs u l for having tl ye: adh by 0 cents. hair when ordering. A little book gives full particulars, 
urn 1€ de Cl 8 upon him for having the courage ial RR IMPERIAL HAIR- REGENERATOR COMPANY 
of his convictions. Sir John, it may be mention- Oa & CO., Toledo, 0. : 


54 West 23d Street, New York. 
ed, had adopted that course without waiting for 


confirmation of the rumors alluded. to, thereby { > | LADIES. MMe, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
greatly distressing Gilbert, whose anxiety to be Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
upon the best of terms with everybody was al- 


radically and permane ntly all Superfluous Hair from 
most as strong as his anxiety to do the best that 38 Years’ Expcrienc ein ran eciaities In PLANTS, BU Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
y growing our strong rs wile ROS ES. 7 Lowes ay? ih isda Fe skin, which neither torturons e lectric ity nor any of the 


he coul r t -_ Handsomely illustrated Catalo 
could fo himself, Bere,” —. Mammoth Pansies ” ROBERT $cc OTT ¢ & SON Philadel advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] ecnt eof to any Send forit now. 5 


Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 
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SPICES. 


The wy at our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect RIT Y, creat STRENGTH, 
ud FULL wi A: T of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 

ut for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 

ce or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired 
BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 


Listen to your Wife. 


The Manchester Guaxpian, June 8th, 





1883, says: 


‘Win 

Looking on the 

imps ol 
May 
esting group “ 

It included who 
pir * but was now so 

Paralyzed ! ! ! 


That he could only bear to lie in a reclining 


lows ” 

With 
and great masses of 
“There was an inter- 


woodland 
rhododendrons 


ways! 


blossoms : 3 


one had been a ‘ Cotton- 


This refers to my case 

I was first Attacked twelve 
“ Locomoter Ataxy ” 

(A paralytic disease of nerve fibre rarely ever cured), 
nd was for several years barely able to get about. 

And for the last five years not able to attend 

isiness, although 
M iny things have been done for me. 
last xpe ‘riment being Nerve stretching. 
‘1 wo years ago I was voted into the 

Home for Incurables! Near 
i ~ 

I am “advocate ;” “For anything in 
hape of patent * Medicines ?’” 

And made many objections to my dear wife’s 
constant urging to try Hop Bitters, but finally 
to pacify her 

Consented ! ! 

I had not finished 
when I felt a change come 
was Saturday, November 3d. On Sunday morn- 
ing I felt so strong I said to my 
panions, “I was sure I could 

“Walk! 

So started across the floor and back. 

I hardly knew how to contain myself 
over the house. 
and can Walk quit 

“Stick! 

Or support 


years ago with 


Manchester, 


1882 


the 


the first bottle 
over me. This 


quite 


I was all 
I am gaining strength each day, 
e safe without any 


Iam now at my own honse, and hope soon to be able 


to earn my own living again. 
of the Manchester 

* Royal Exchange” 

For nearly thirty years, and was most heartily con- 
gratulated on going in the room on Thursday last. 

fery gratefully yours, Joun Buacksurn. 
Manonketen, (Eng.) Dec 24, 1883. 
Two years later am perfectly well. 


1 have been a member 


One Experience of Many. 

Having experienced a great deal of 

“Trouble!” from indigestion, so much so that 
I came near losing my 

Life! 

My trouble always came after eating any food— 

However light, 
And digestible, 

For two or three hours at a time 
through the most 

Exeruciating pains, 

“And the only way I ever got” 

* Relief!” 

Was by throwing up all my stomach 
tained ! ! No can conceive the 
that I had to go through, until 

** At last 2” 

i was taken! 
lav in bed and 

Could eat nothing ! ! ! 

My sufferings were so that I called two doctors 
to give me something that would stop the pain. 

Their efforts were no good to me. 

At last I heard a good deal 

* About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the contents of 

One //// 


i had to go 


con- 


one pains 


“So that for three weeks I 


Next day I was out of bed, and have not seen a 
* Sick !’ 
Hour, from the same cause, since. 
1 have recommended it to hundreds of others. 
You have no such 
‘ Advocate as I am.’ 
Gro. Kenpart, Alliston, Boston, Mass. 


es BLACK HEADS, 
Pimplés, Freckles, Pit- 
tings,. Moles, and Super- 





fluous Hair permanently 
removed, Complexions beau- 
tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. ‘Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
“We recommend Mme. Velare to all who would be 
beautiful." —Gonry’'s Lavy's Boox. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 224 Street. N.Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential. Mention (Ais payer. 





room com- | 








Cotwarn 
A Positive Cure 
‘S every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
i =Disease= 
IN from —= 
LSg °° PIMPLes to Scroruta. 
— TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 


relieved by a warm bath with Curtoura Soap, a 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Curti- 
oura, the great Skin Cure 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Cutiovna Resorvent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Rersoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug axp 
Cuemat Co., Boston, Mass. 

(4 Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM‘: JES, Blackheads, chs i xd and oily skin pre- 
vented by Cur Cutiouna MepiwatEeD Soar. 


BREAKING 
IN. 


THEY NEED 
XO 


CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad g, themacives to 
the form of the wearer an with every 
movement so that it is ree to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. ‘Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look_out for 
worthless wy pots the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO GUARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading ‘ary scons cheney 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 


Chicago, IU., and New York City. 


OVER 170,000 IN USE. 


Noted for their Durability of Material and 
Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES. 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 


D. EDDY & SON, Boston sie), Mass, 
Re T. FELIX GOURAU p's ORIE NTAL 


CREAM, OR MAGICAL BE AU TIFIE a 


‘eg agg 
Dist., 


PURIFIES 
Beautifies the Ski 


er said toa lady of the 
haut-to m (a patient) 
q 


adies will | 


| recommend 
"s Ore ’ 


, Canadas, ond i 

Europe. 

r, 48 Bond 8t., 

37 Great Jones St., N. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Max 
through to main office 


KNABE. 


PIANOFPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








FOR SALE BY ALL 

* FIRST CLASS: 
GROCERS & 
8) 7-N i a 


‘GRINVILLEB HAINES CO 


COOPER & CONARD 
Og Ninthand ==--s PHILADELPHIA, 
Send Free to all who write for it their “Shopping 
Cempanion”’ containing full description of their 

stock of Fine Dry Goods. 
SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


USE C. L. COMFORT’S 


Best Flavoring Extracts, and Liquid Rennet. 


17 North 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 





| housekeepers. 
} sell it. 








_ 80 PLEMENT, 





ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH C0. 
Best Laundry Starch in the World. 


Used with or withont boiling, and will not stick to 
the iron. Collars, Cuffs, Lawn Dresses, Pillow Shams, 
and Curtains can be beantifully “done up” with 
Electric Lustre Starch. Easily used. A great help to 
Grocers all over the United States 
Try it once and you will never use any other 
brand. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
54 Central Ww harf, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED: 


Qeirile Healthy 


CORSET. 


A new invention. Has no 


off in much less time than the : 

ordinary corset. Makes a <s 
Is easily adjusted to the form, and can be 
loosened or tightened without removal from the person, 
Conforms itself readily to large hips and busts; is re 
¢ ommended by physicians. Price in Satteen $1.50 each, 

‘outil, $2.00, ‘Agents wanted to canvass, to whom liberal 
p med will be made. proam 

E. 8. SMITH. BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


To introduce WOODWARD'S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY ($1.00 per year) and our new Catalogue 
of Sheet Music in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 
ples with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (1144 x 13 ins.), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 


THE NIGHT-BIRD’S COOING. 


A very popular and beautiful waltz song mailed for 60c. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


better fit. 


RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens and preserves leather. 


economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and ~ hl 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 


| misleading statements, Borron & Orruey, Mirs., N.Y 
as | 


STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the | 


tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same pro- 
cess simpLe FoR FaMmiLy Gen. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no ee. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Illustrated Circular and Dr, 
Beardsley’sgreatlecture,“* What 
to Kat, and How to Eat It,” sent 
Free on application. 

w 1LMOT CASTLE & C©O,, Rochester, N.Y. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


T. TAYLOR’s 


ustrated. Monthly Fashion Report 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Gest, 8,6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


A SEASIDE COMPANION, 


As a seaside companion THE 

LABLACHE FACE POWDER 

will enjoy a genuine and enduring 

popularity. This powder is a med- 

icated preparation. Itremoves and 

prevents tan, freckles, sanburn, 

redness, pimples, irritation, and all 

blemishes of the skin. It supplies 

a want most sensibly felt by soci- 

ety ladies. Itre produces the bloom 

of youth THE LABLACHE 

FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 

liable druggists, or will be mailed 

to any address on recei ipt of a 50- 

cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 

CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Me nition this paper. 


WANTED sicices3 
$85 10 850 

for our business in her vicin- 
Kelerepces exchanged Addrese at 


F’G CO., 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


ity. Responsible house. 
mM’ 


ouce,e GA 








Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





Lapis who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 








YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


g to the diagonal th (which our 
pee ‘aahaaied ly) og poy Bab Sag "S HE 
FITS PERFECTLY Tim 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not 
ever worn, See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.86 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 





faded or soiled Crape refinished and made a beau- 
tiful Black to withstand dampness or sea-air, 


Patent Pro- 


can send 


Shriver’s 


cess. You 


your crape by mail, 


SHRIVER & COMPANY, 
S.W. Cor. 14th St. and University P1., Union Sq., 
N. Y. (in Silver Store). 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton Street. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


MONEY REFUNDED 
If it does not prove to be 
_ finest, purest and 

ost efficient prepara- 


CoMPLEXIONC tion of its kind In the 


DEV world. Not 


sold by 

ts. Testimonials 

not published. 
»xes, by mail, prepaid 
cts. Large boxes, $1. 
Address THE CUMINS Co. 

Sole Agts. for U. 8.51 & 53 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Dh 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Asthma, Indi- 
gestion. Inward Pains, Exhaustion, Com ining the most 
valuable medicines with Jamacia Ginger, it exerts a cura 
tive power over disease unknown to other remedies, 
Weak Lungs, Kheumatism, Female Compiaints, and the 
distressing ttle of theStomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 
ng t thousands to the grave who would recover 

thei * hen ath »y the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC, 
It is new lifeand strength to the aged. 60c, at Lrug- 
Hiscox & Co., 163 William Street, N. ¥. : 


- BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND 
DAUGHTERS! 
Remember your Hair—wear 
right. 

*T will make you look beauti- 
Sul, or look like a fright. 





Consult the leader of styles, 
Mrs. ©, Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for Il. ¢ atalogue, 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M’t’rs, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


CURE "t: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent IMPROVED  CusHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with a i A 

FREE, Address F. HISO OX, 83 Broadway, N. ¥. 


LACROIX’S TUBES. 


Royal Dresden Colors 
and all material for paint- 
ing on china, 

Lustrous Metallic Colors 
for painting on Velvet, 
Plush, Wood, Metal, &c. 

J. MARSCHING & CO., 

27 Park Place, New York. 


GENTS WANTED! DOUBLE QUICK! tosell 


JOE HOWARDS BEECHER 


Infinitely the most valuable because so closely from the 
family circle and by a master hand @ ina “Labor 
of Love.” ey Tiis'd, Selling wert Quick mihe 
word. $25 to @50aweek. Freights paid. Circulars free 

_Outit 50c. H U BBARD BROBS., Pubs., Philadelphia. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their i 7 erfections, eee Facial 
Development, Hair ae Seal 


wes, 4th edition. t 
Peurl St., Albany, N. ¥. 








